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WARNER    BROS. 

EBRATED  CORSE" 


HE  merit  and  popularity 
of  these  Corsets  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that 
over  two  million  were 
sold  last  year  in  this 
country  alone,  and  the 
sales  are  increasing  rapidly 
year  by  year. 

Ladies  are  cautioned  against 
the  many  worthless  imitations 
of  Coraline  Corsets  which  are 
upon  the  market.  These  imi- 
tations are  stiffened  with  com- 
mon twine  filled  with  starch, 
and  they  lose  all  their  stiffness 
after  a  few  days'  wear. 

The  genuine  Coraline  gives 
better  value  and  better  service 
for  the  money  than  any  imitation, 
recognized,    for  they    have   "Dr. 


They  can 
Warner's 


always  be 
Coraline" 


printed  on  the  inside  of  the  steel  cover. 


FOR    SALE    BY    ALL    LEADING    MERCHANTS. 


i.b.  <&s    \J2n  <&ci  l_fffl<fejfl  Lz?a< 


>b  &Z\   U2b 


♦^WMNER  *  BfiOS.,cS- 

NEW     YORK     and    CHICAGO. 


For  Sa/e  in  Sa/t  Lake  City 


Z.  C.  M.  I., 

SPENCER    CLAWSON, 

F.  AUERBACH  &  BRO., 
WALKER   BROS.    CO., 
COHN    BROS., 

R.  K.  THOMAS. 


For  Sale  in  Ogden 


Z.  C.  M.  I. 
W.  H.  WRIGHT  &  SON, 
GEO.  S.  TRIBE. 
SMUIN  &  THOMAS, 
J.  WOTHERSPOON. 


Warner    Brothers    Celebrated   Corsets. 


.  F  &  H.  L.  SWEET, 


-MANUFACTURERS    OF- 


<*: 


"COMMON  SENSE"  SLEIGHS, 


> 


Arctic"  Sleighs,  "Manitoba"  Sleighs,  Improved  Freight  Wagons, 

Mining,  Railroad  and  Mill  Carts,  Spring  Wagons,  Trucks, 

Buckboards,  Lumber  Buggies. 

C  o=operelive     'W^gjon     em.cl    Machine    Co., 

General  Western  Atrents. 


KENNEDY': 


nil.  m*$  ,i#^£  MANU^Wg; 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE    MARKS, 
DESICN   PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For.in:&Fmatiori  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO.,  361  Broadw-.y,  New  York. 
Oldest  bureau  for  secuiine  patents  in  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  is  brought  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  given  free  of  charge  in  the 


Largest  circulation  of  anv  scientific  paper  in  the 
world.  Splendidly  illustrated.  No  intelligent 
man  should  be  without  it.  Weeklv,  $3.00  a 
year;  ¥1.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  &  CO. 
Publishers.  361  Broaoway.  Nevz  Vork. 
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With  a  Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 

nature  will  do  the  rest. 
Seeds   largely   determine    the      harvest — always 

plant  the  best— FERRY'S. 
A  book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — how 
and  what  to  raise.etc,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.^k  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY/^y     DETROIT, 

&  CO.,     /  JT  MICH, 


THE 


Standard  Gauge 


RAILWAY! 


Through  the  Rocky  Mountains! 

Choice  of  Three  Distinct    Route?,  and 

the  most  Magnificent  Railroad 

Scenery  in  th    World. 


Two   Fast    Express  Trains   Dailv  each 

way    between   OGDEN,  SALT 

LAKE  and  DENVER. 


Ebant  Reclining:  Chair  Cars ! 


FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Direct  Connections  made  in  Union  De- 
pots. The  most  Thoroughly  Equipped 
Railway  in  the  West. 


J.  H.  BENNETT,  General  Freight  and 
Passenger  Agent. 

D.  C.  Dodge,  A.  E.  Welby, 

Gen '1  Manager.         Si'r»f"-inrei,r*en<_ 
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ROPE  SILK, 

Wash,  Embroidery  Silk, 


These  are  the  _*,  in  blue  and  in  red, 

Made  for  the  smoothest,  strongest  of  tiuetd^ 
The  silken  thread,  that  ev'ry  one  said; 

Was  worthy  the  Mills 

"Corticelli  "  built. 

C.  H.  SAMPSON     \gent 
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PATENT  ROLLER  MILL  CO 


MANUFACTURES  FINEST  BRANDS  OF 


OllIER 
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High  Patent  Bakers  No.  1,  Whole  Wheat. 


Office.  21   W.  South   Temple  St. 

salt  jl_,^:k::e.  citt 
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The  occurrences  of  late,  both  locally  and  nationally,  are 
fraught  with  much  interest  to  those  who  keep  up  with  the 
country's  history  and  progress.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  occurrences,  nationally,  we  might  name  the  Home 
Rule  and  y  y  >i  m  ^t  jr  ■  v  Statehood 
bills  to  help   I— J      /     \      \    /      1  <  poor  dis- 

tractedTJtah  JL       JL  JL        jL    LjkEm*      I  to     govern 

herself.  The  speeches  of  the  gentlemen  interested  in  the 
passage  of  these  bills,  as  well  as  those  opposed  to  them,  have 
been  read  by  the  public.  The  bill  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver has  been  introduced  and  commented  upon.  The  protes- 
tations of  the  anti-Hill  faction  have  been  uttered,  the  Cleve- 
land Democrats  are  working,  and  the  Whitney  boom  looks 
threatening.  The^  ±  /^^\  T  y  Blaine  withdrawal 
has  left  Harrison  ^V/^  I  |  |  /  master  of  the  Re- 
publican situation  X  V*^^  \a*^  Locally,  the  dis- 
covery of  mines  and  gas  wells,  the  Legislature  and  its  work, 
the  municipal  election  returns  and  the  distribution  of  official 
favors,  and  the  great  Democratic  and  astonishing  Republican 
gains,  have  kept  the  public  pulse  beating  abnormally.  All 
these  things  are  of  much  concern,  but  our  good  people  should 
not  forget, in  this  time  of  sensations  and  startling  social  and  po- 
litical  y        y     |"™%  ^"THf*    y™™-5^    I       ^ changes 

that  we   I  I      I— —m    JL—Jk      I '*%*  J  should 

have  an  JL       JL     1mm ^  JL        jL  JL      j^  JLbms*^  interest 

in  all  home  enterprises  and  should  assist  in  the  development 
of  home  talents.  These  are  too  varied  to  be  enumerated. 
We,  however,  call  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  good 
solid,  home  literature  to  the  pleasing  changes  made  in  the 
organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations. 
The  introduction  of  half-tone  engravings  illustrating  our  ar- 
ticles was  a  happy  vEM|aB"T  y  y  ■■■"■^^  thought,  making 
the  magazine  one  |La«**J  I— i  of  high  class  and 
sought  after  more  JL  JL  X  m — — — '  than  ever.  The 
articles  on  the  Pilgrims  are  timely,  preparing  one  for  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of  this  country. 
The  magazine  has  been  enlarged  and  volume  thirteen  will 
contain  one  hundred  extra  pages,  and  be  improved  in  every 
way  that  the  people's  patronage  will  justify.  The  subscrip- 
tion is  two  dollars  a  year  Binding,  fifty  cents  a  volume. 
For  T  ^■jmhu-h,  f-w  y"™1^    ^""^    * I  ""^  t w  ° 

d  O  1         |  Mmmm\     '  JSbhsbmM      ^^°^  '  1  a  T  8 

and  JLksme&.  JT  jL  JL  fflmiMi r  W»/  JL  twen- 
ty-five cents,  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  magazine,  bind  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year  and  return  it  post  free.  Send  in  your 
order  at  once  for  Volume  Thirteen  to  The  Contributor  Co., 
Constitution  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.      P.O.P     '  "?° 


TBE  MUTUAL  LIFE 
Insurance  Company  of  New  York 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 
Statement  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1891 
Asset;        -         7~  $159,507,138   G8 

Beservo  on  Policies  (American 

Tnble  4°/o)      -        -        -       -    $146,9«8,822  00 

Liabilities  other  than  Reserve,  607,849  t>l 

Surplus, 12,030,907  10 

Receipts  from  all  sources,         -  87,034,734  fi:* 

Payments  to  Policy-Holders,  -  18,765,71180 
Risks  assumed  ami  renewed, 

194,470  policies,  -  607,171,801  0(! 
Bisks  in   force,  225,507  policies, 

amounting  to  695,763,401  0:i 

Note. — The  above  statement  shows  a  large  increase 
over  the  business  of  1890  in  amount  at  risk,  new  business 
assumed,  payments  to  policy-holders,  receipts,  assets  and 
surplus  ;  and  includes  as  risks  assumed  only  thenumber 
jnd  amount  of  policies  actually  issued  and  paid  for  iu 
the  accounts  of  the  year. 

THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Real  Estate  and  Bond  &  Mortgage 

Lotns $81,345,540  13 

United    States   Bonds    and   other 

Securities,       ...       -         57,661,455  78 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities,  10,223,903  90 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Compa- 
nies at  interest,    -  5,070,153  03 

Interest  accrued,  Premiums  De- 
ferred, etc.,   ----  5,206,0S-->  40 


gl59,507,1S3  68 


I  have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement 
and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  Waterhouse,  Auditor. 


From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be   apportioned 
as  usual. 


REPORT  OP  TIB  EXAMINING  COMMITTEE. 
Office  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 
January  25,  1892. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Company,  held  on  th 
23d  day  of  December,  ultimo,  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Com 
mittee  to  eiamine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending  Decembe: 
31, 1891,  and  to  verify  the  same  by  comparison  with  the  assets  01  tho 
Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them 
and  hereby  certify  that  the  statement  is  in  all  particulars  correct,  and 
that  the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the  Company. 

In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear  testimony  to  thi  high 
character  of  the  investments  of  the  Company  and  express  their  appro 
nation  of  the  system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  a ni 
vouchers  have  been  kept,  and  the  business  in  general  is  transacted. 

H.  C.  von  Post,        Robert  Sewell, 

George  Bliss,  J.  H.  Herrio, 

Julien  T.   Davies,      D.  C.  Robinson, 

Jas.  C.  Holden. 

ROBERT  A.  QRANNIS3,  Vice-President. 


Walter  R.  Gillette, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Emory  McClintock, 


General  Manager. 

Treasure.. 

Actuary. 


DISTRICT       MANAGER        FOR        UTAH, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Good,  active,  responsible  Agents 
wanted.  Apply  to  Louis  Hyams,  Dis- 
trict Ma.  ager.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


45  sold  in  '88 

2,288  sold  in  '89 

6,268  sold  in  '90 

20,049  sold  in '9 1 

60,000  will  be  sold  in  '02 


trove-  <  w 
irbjch  a  % 


Steel  Windmill  ar.d  Steel 
Tower  every  3  minutes. 
dj'  These  figures  ten  the 
story  of  the  ever-growi  rig, 
ever -going,  everlasting 
Steel  Aermoter.  Where 
one  goes  others  follow, 
and  we  "Take  the  Country." 

Though  sold,  we  wereuuable  to  ouj  ' 

the  20,049  A^rmotors  iu  '91.     Or*    ■ 

wafted  6  weed  to  be  filled,  but  uow  ore  have 
vastly  increased  our  plant  and  an  : 
promptly  10  plant  our  increaa 
habitable  portion  or  the  glob  . 

Are  you  curious  to  know  how  the  ter- 
motor  Co.  inthe4ih  ycaroi  I 
encc,  came  to  make  many  tlme£  as 

many  windmills  as  all  other 
makers  combined  ?    How  we 

came  to  originate  the  Steel  Wheel, 

the    Steel   Fixed   Tower, the  Steel  T!  -4 

Tilting  Tower?  ^  a- 

1st.  We  commenced  in  a  field  in  r.  <* 

wbicb  there  had  been  i 

nentforu  yea,,,  an 

there  seemed  no  talent  or  ambi    ^ 

tion, and  none  has  yet  been  shown  ,^"  3 

except  In  feeble    imitation  2  O 

of  our  Inventions.         -«  g 

2d.  Before  commencing  the  ^ 
manufacture, exhausti-e  scien-  Q  ^j 
tific  investigation  and  experi-  "'  3 
ments  were  made  by  a  skilled  q  3 
mechanical  engineer, in  which  £  C 
over  5,000  dynamometric  ^  3 
tests  were  made'  on  61  differ-  _  y 
ent  forms  of  wheels,  propel  q  r* 
led  by  artificialand  therefore  j;  q 
uniform  wind,  which  settled  g>  ^ 
definitely  many  questions  9  ^ 
relating  to  the  proper  speeo  —  53 
of  wheel,  the  best  form,  angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  sail  '1  p> 
surface,  the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation,  obstructions  in  th'  f^,  £. 
wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms,  obstructions  before  the  ■* 
wheel,  as  in  the  vaneless  mill,  and  many  other  more  ab-  $ 
strutfe,  though   not  less   important   questions.      These  f:  -n 

Investigations  proved  that  the  power  of  i' 3 
the  best  wind  wheels  could  be  doubled,  Si  5 
andthe  AERMOTGR  dally  demonstrates  «  «5 
It  has  been  done.  -  •< 

3d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor  Co.,  that  gnaran  y  3> 
tees  its  goods  satisfactory  or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and  0  j? 
to  theenormous  output  of  its  factory  which  enables  it  to  fur-  c  3 
nish  the  best  article  at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for.  For  •*  -* 
'92  we  furnish  the  most  perfect  bearings  ever  g)  • 
put  in  a  windmill,  and  have  made  an  exhaustive  re-  3  5 

vision  of  the  Aermotor  and  Towers.        _  % 

If  you  want  a  strong,  stiff,  Steel  Fixed  Tower— or  if  you  E  — 
want  the  tower  you  don't  have  to  climb  (the  Steel  Tilting  d>  2 
Tower)  and  the  Wheel  that  runs  when  all  others  stand  still,  S 
that  costs  you  less  than  wood  and  lasts  ten  times  as  long  %  q 


H 


(The  Steel  Aermotor^  or  if  you  want  a  Geared  Aermotor  to  Ct> 
churn,  grind,  cut  feed,  pump  water,  turn  grindstone  and  O.  "Z 
eaw  wood,  that  does  the  work  of  4  horses  at  the  cost  of  _.  O 
one  (8100),  write  for  copiously  illustrated  printed  matter,  7?  » 
shewing  every  conceivable  phase  of  windmill  construction  S  c 
and  work,  to  the  AERMOTOR  CO.  12th  and  Rook  5-TJ 
well  Sta.,  Chicago,  or  27  and  29  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco       V    ' 


HIGHLAND    BRAND 


EVAPORATED  CREAM 


Absolutely    pure    Milk:   evaporated   to 

a  creamery  consistence   and. 

Thoroughly      Sterilized 

IVIay  be  diluted   v^itn   either  Water 
Or  fresh  Milk:  to  any  desired  consist- 
ence- 
Is   equal   to   the  best    Dairy  Cream, 
but  more  convenient  and  economical. 
If  your  grocer  does  not  keep  it,V\rrite 
direct  to       Jtan-gjls:  4&s  I^o.t>io.rx,  Agents. 
p.o.B«x  693.  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah. 


To  Consumers  of  Pure  Lard 


To  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mand   for   a    Strictly    Pare 

grade  of  Lard,  we  have  placed 
upon  the  market  our 


WHITE  LABEL"  PURE  LEAF  LARD, 

BUFaBiBHv^i^rm  aH^unmsHnM  nmimmwwi unarm  ihimihiiiii  ■!■ mi  wiiiimi^iiii    * 


which  we  guarantee    to   be    absolutely    free 
from  all  adulteration.       To  be  had  from  the 
leading  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  through 
out  U.tah  and  the  entire   West. 

JUNGK  &  FABIAN,  Salt  Lake  City, 

amis  lor  ARMOUR  PACKING  CO.,  KANSAS  OITF,  JM 


fyovllovefo/m^/ne 
(As  I  roam  oervafe 

1  ^aeeijwitty/n^till.-- 
dlwdys  looks  50  }\by 

: .   ;    K  oak 

,.lc>uel?daLirihe/rare 
^  ^    forme. 


For  S.ile  by  Z.  C.  M.  I.,  Sole  Agents  for  Utah. 
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A    VISIT    TO    CHALCEDONY    PARK,    ARIZONA. 


Twenty  years  ago  a  miner  who  bad 
been  prospecting  in  Arizona  gave  me  an 
oblong  block  of  peculiarly  marked  agate. 
After  letting  friends  cut  off  a  dozen  pairs 
of  sleeve  buttons  from  it,  I  had  the  rest 
of  the  block  polished  as  a  cabinet  speci- 
men. It  was  evidently  a  kind  of  petrified 
wood,  and  the  donor  told  me  that  there 
were  immense  quantities  of  it  in  the  re- 
gion where  he  had  been  exploring.  That 
same  region  is  now  known  as  the  Chalce- 
dony Park,  and  was  mentioned  to  me  by 
the  railroad  officials  as  being  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  many  remark- 
able localities  along  the  Santa  Fe  route. 
Holbrook  was  the  place  where  I  was 
told  to  leave  the  cars  and  take  a  stage 
for  the  park.  But  there  was  no  stage, 
and  the  sand  storm  which  was  raging  at 
the  time  was  such  as  no  man  who  valued 
his  comfort  and  safety  was  willing  to 
encounter.  Corrizo  was  somewhat 'nearer 
the  park,  but  it  was  a  mere  watering 
station,  with  no  houses  nor  conveyances. 
On  stating  the  case  to  the  conductor  of 
the  fast  California  express,  he  kindly  re- 
laxed his  rules  and  stopped  his  solid  train 
of  Pullman  cars  at  "whistling  post  233" 
in  the  midst  of  the  sage  brush,  and  just 
at  sunset.  Pointing  to  a  windmill  near 
the  horizon,  he  said,  "That  is  Adam 
Hanna's  ranch,  the  only  house  within  ten 
miles.  May  be  you  can  get  a  horse  there; 
and  if  not,  you  can  foot  it  in  the  morn- 
ing." The  train  rolled  on  and  left  me 
and  my  kodak  alone  in  the  wilderness. 

After  proceeding  for  about  a  mile  the 
banks  of  an  arroya  were  reached,  usually 
dry  as  a  tinder  box,  but  now  flooded  by 
melting  snow.  The  stream  seemed  to 
be  a  moving  quicksand,  and  varied  in 


width  from  forty  to  two  hundred  feet. 
The  ranch  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
stream;  but  my  halloo  brought  out  the 
inmates,  who  directed  me  to  a  pile  of 
drift  wood,  as  the  only  means  of  crossing. 
Why  Mr.  Hanna  does  not  occupy  higher 
ground,  near  the  railroad,  and  further 
his  own  interests,  as  well  as  those  of 
tourists,  by  making  regular  trips  to  the 
park,  was  a  matter  not  fully  made  clear. 
The  next  morning,  after  an  exciting 
episode,  being  nothing  less  than  an 
attack  on  the  lady  of  the  ranch  by  a  pair 
of  savage  coyotes,  I  started  alone,  on 
horseback,  for  my  destination.  It  was  an 
easy  trail,  and  the  distance  did  not  ex- 
ceed seven  miles.  But  it  was  a  dreary 
ride  over  mesas  and  arroyas,  with  occa- 
sional glimpses  of  distant  mountains. 
From  the  very  start  the  road  was  lined 
by  specimens  of  agatized  wood  equal  to 
the  one  I  had  been  guarding  for  so  many 
years.  Now  and  then  a  petrified  log,  or 
solitary  stump,  were  harbingers  of  what 
was  to  be  seen  further  on.  The  term 
"park"  is  a  misnomer,  for  there  is  no 
natural  park  here,  nor  has  the  hand  of 
man  dene  anything  bu<-  to  shatter  the 
marvelous  relics  of  dateless  antiquity. 
The  people  of  the  vicinity  always  speak 
of  it  as  "the  Petrified  Forest."  But  that 
again  is  misleading;  for  there  is  no  for- 
est, whatever  there  may  have  been  fifty 
centuries  ago.  It  certainly  seems  as  if  the 
place  ought  to  be  made  a  national  park, 
and  should  be  both  better  protected  and 
more  easy  of  access.  As  it  is  the  en- 
chanted spot  lies  at  the  mercy  of  vandals, 
the  only  precaution  against  spoliation 
being  a  railroad  rule  against  shipping 
specimens  from  it  in  bulk. 
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How  shall    the  Chalcedony   Park   be  C.  F.  Lummis  that  the  extensive  forest 

described  ?    At  first  one  gets  the  impres-  now  hardened   into  stone  formerly  cov- 

sion  that  it  is  only  a  small  affair,  of  per-  ered  "hundreds  of  square  miles;"  and 

haps  fifty  acres.     Then   he  says   that  it  accepts  without  dissent  the  assertion  of 

must  be  a  hundred.     And  after  riding  Mr.  G.  F.  Kunz,  that  there  may  here  be 


over  its  amazing  ruins  for  many  hours  in  seen  at  a  glance  ajnillion  tons  of  precious 

succession,  he   concludes  that   the  area  stones.      A   matter-of-fact  visitor  might 

includes  a  thousand  acres;  and  finally  he  say  that  the  scene  reminded  him  of  a  vast 

hardly  questions  the  bold  estimate  of  Mr.  logging  camp,  where  the  lumbermen  had 
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tossed  the  huge  logs  from  their  sleds  at 
random,  and  then  had  gone  away,  leaving 
them  to  become  rain-soaked  and  moss- 
grown.  The  trees  when  standing  were 
fully  two  hundred  feet  high;  for  even  now 
their  prostrate  trunks  measure,  when  un- 
broken,from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  peculiarity  already 
hinted  at  is  that  these  mighty  trunks  are 
as  regularly  severed  into  sections  as  if 
the  work  had  been  done  by  a  cross-cut 
saw.  The  lengths  vary  from  disks  like 
cart  wheels  to  logs  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
long,  or  longer.  Twigs  are  found  an 
inch  through,  and  trunks  ten  feet  thick. 
They  lie  at  every  angle;  parallel  to  each 
other,  and  at  right  angles;  singly  and 
in  great  groups;  down  in  gulleys  and 
perched  like  cannon  on  hill  tops. 

And  all  these  myrids  of  trunks,  stumps, 
logs,  branches  and  tiny  twigs  are  solid 
stone.  And  on  inspection  they  prove 
to  be  precious  gems  of  almost  every 
known  variety.  Those  that  remain  in- 
tact have  been  withered  to  a  dark  red, 
rich  brown,  or  sober  black.  But  time's 
relentless  ax,  aided  by  the  geologist's 
hammer,  has  made  havoc  with  so  many 
of  them  that  the  ground  is  thickly  strewn 
with  their  fragments,  from  rocks  like 
bowlders  down  to  chips  and  minute 
splinters,  that  show  their  brilliant  colors 
under  the  fierce  Arizona  sun  with  kalei- 
doscopic effect.  At  every  footfall  you 
tread  on  gems,  some  of  which  might 
grace  a  ducal  coronet,  while  the  most 
plain  and  least  attractive  would  be 
worthy  of  an  honored  place  in  the  finest 
cabinet.  There  are  no  rubies,  sapphires 
nor  diamonds  here  (as  have  been  incor- 
rectly reported),  but  the  amethyst 
abounds,  and  the  red  and  yellow  jasper, 
chalcedony  of  every  hue,  the  topaz, 
the  onyx,  the  carnelian,  and  every  im- 
aginable variety  of  agate.  No  log,  nor 
fragment,  is  limited  to  a  single  kind  of 
gem.  Many  are  massive  mosaics  of  all 
kinds  named  above.  The  material 
breaks  pretty  easily  into  cubical  forms, 
but  it  is  extremely  hard,  and  takes  a 
brilliant  and  durable  polish. 

Under  a  magnifying  glass  the  cellular 
structure  is  plainly  visible,  and  experts 
assure  us  that  the  ancient   forest    was 


made  up  of  trees  analogous  to  our  pines 
and  cedars.  The  region  is  decidedly 
volcanic,  lava  beds  and  extinct  craters 
being  in  sight  in  every  direction.  Some 
catastrophe  doubtless  felled  the  "forest 
primeval,"  which  was  subsequently 
buried  in  volcanic  ashes.  Floods  of  hot, 
silicious  waters  were  poured  over  the 
ashes,  possibly  from  geysers.  The  wood 
became  water  soaked,  and  gradually  the 
silica  took  its  place  and  shape.  The 
pure  silica,  as  Mr.  Kunz  suggests,  would 
form  the  limpid  quartz,  while  the  rich 
colors  of  the  red,  brown,  yellow,  and 
purple  would  be  due  to  iron  and  man- 
ganese held  in  solution.  I  found  one 
block  of  wood  that  had  changed  to  solid 
iron. 

Spurring  my  horse  from  the  valley  to 
the  summit  of  the  mesa,  mainly  formed 
of  light  gray  sandstone,  I  followed  a 
trail  to  its  further  side,  where  it  is  cut 
by  a  small  canon  about  fifty  feet  deep. 
And  here  is  the  Agate  Bridge,  the  most 
wonderful  object  of  its  kind  in  existence. 
This  unique  bridge  is  simply  a  huge 
trunk  spanning  the  canon  where  it  is 
sixty  feet  wide.  The  trunk  itself  is  a 
hundred  feet  long,  and  tapers  down 
from  a  thickness  of  five  feet  to  a  diameter 
of  three  feet.  Its  entire  mass  is  made 
up  of  agates,  jaspers,  and  other  precious 
materials.  At  a  point  two-thirds  of  the 
way  across  it  is  fractured,  whether 
naturally  or  by  violence  I  could  not  de- 
termine. At  the  bottom  of  the  canyon 
is  a  pool  resorted  to  by  the  cattle  of 
the  plains,  and  around  it  grew  the  only 
living  trees  to  be  seen  for  miles. 

The  task  of  selecting  specimens  from  a 
million  tons  of  gems  is  less  easy  than  it 
is  agreeable.  Each  crystal,  or  moss 
agate,  or  amethyst,  or  onyx,  seems  most 
desirable  till  it  lies  in  your  pocket  or 
saddle  pouch,  and  then  others  assert 
their  superiority.  At  last  my  load  was 
as  heavy  as  could  be  managed  on  horse- 
back. With  reluctance  I  left  the  enchant- 
ed forest,  made  my  way  back  to  Hanna's 
ranch,  crossed  the  perilous  arroya,  flag- 
ged an  approaching  train,  gained  permis- 
sion to  take  my  sackful  of  treasures  on 
board,  and  sped  on  my  journey,  convin- 
ced that  whatever  marvels    may    have 
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existed  in  the  day?  of  the  Arabian  Night's  we  do  not  know  of  any  company  that 

entertainments,   none    in     these     more  has  undertaken   this  work    on    a  large 

modern  times  could  rival,  in  its  way,  the  scale   except    the    Drake    Company,    of 

petrified  forest  of  Arizona.  Sioux    Falls,  Dak.,  specimens  of  whose 

Attempts  have  been  made,  to  a  limited  work  are  on  exibition  at  Tiffany's,  in  New 


m     < 


degree,  to  introduce   agatized  wook  for  York   City.      The  largest  of  these   is  a 

ornamentation.     The  material,  however,  block  36  inches  in  highth,  41  X  34  inches 

is  so  extremely  hard  as  to  require  special  diameter,  and  weighing    21    tons.      Its 

machinery  for  cutting  and  polishing,  and  entire  top  is  beputifully  polished,  showing 
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the  many  kinds  of  gems  of  which  it  is 
composed.  The  Indian  name  for  agatized 
wood  is  "Chinarump."  For  centuries 
the  aborigines  have  resorted  to  the  Petri- 


fied Forest  for  materials  from  which  to 
make  the  precious  arrow  tips  so  greatly 
admired  by  collectors. 

H.  C.  Hovey. 


LOCUSTS. 


All  our  lives  we  have  heard  of  the 
likeness  which  the  locust  horde^  bear  to 
an  immense  army,  advancing  with  a 
force  so  overwhelming  as  to  defy  resis- 
tance. We  have  been  familiar  with  the 
dread  but  sublime  description  of  their 
coming  given  by  the  prophet  Joel.  We 
have  even  had  some  experiences — though 
happily  slight — of  their  ravages  in  our 
own  country.  But  however  vivid  may 
have  been  the  descriptions  we  have  read 
or  the  tales  to  which  we  have  listened,  it 
is  only  by  the  added  aid  of  a  powerful 
imagination  that  we  of  the  Western 
world  are  enabled  to  form  any  just  idea 
of  what  a  swarm  of  locusts  really  means 
to  the  nations  of  the  East. 

Dr.  William  Thomson,  in  his  account 
of  one  of  their  incursions  into  Syria,  tells 
that  early  in  the  season  a  detachment  of 
winged  locusts  passed  over  the  land, 
leaving  behind  myriads  of  their  eggs, 
which  laid  glued  together  in  small  lumps 
everywhere  over  the  fields,  plains,  and 
deserts.  This  flying  squadron  soon  dis- 
appeared, but  in  less  than  two  months 
the  eggs  began  to  hatch,  and,  apparently, 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth  awakened 
into  life.  Each  grain  of  sand  seemed  to 
have  become  a  living,  sentient  thing. 
Presently  this  seething  mass  of  nearly 
indistinguishable  particles  developed  until 
it  could  be  seen  that  it  was  made  up  of 
the  tiniest  imaginable  grasshoppers.  The 
little  creatures  entered  promptly  upon 
their  life  task  of  destruction,  all  moving 
as  vigorously  in  one  direction  as  if 
swayed  by  a  single  will — a  crawling, 
jumping  host  of  living  atoms. 

Dr.  Thomson  was  upon  horseback 
when  he  caught  his  first  glimpse  of  an 
extraordinary  and  puzzling  spectacle.  He 
could  hardly  persuade  himself  that  he 
saw  aright,  but  surely  the  whole  surface 
of  a  hill  near  by  was  agitated — moving; 


more  than  this — a  thin  layer  seemed  to 
be  peeling  off  and  rolling  down  its  sides. 
It  looked  like  quicksilver;  no,  too  thick 
for  quicksilver — it  was  more  like  mortar. 
What  could  it  be?  His  interest  was 
greatly  excited;  so  was  that  of  his  horse; 
but  while  he  was  eager  to  approach  and 
examine,  the  horse  was  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  was  well  to  leave  the 
strange  thing  as  far  as  possible  behind 
them.  Rebellion  followed;  but,  fired  by 
scientific  zeal,  the  doctor  left  the  animal 
only  half  conquered,  dismounted,  and 
came  close.  He  found  his  mortar  was  a 
living  mass  of  infant  locusts — wingless, 
even  too  young  to  leap — that  had  started 
rolling  down  hill  for  some  cause  best 
known  to  themselves.  Perhaps  it  was 
only  from  accident, but  who  can  say  what 
excess  of  baby  terror  might  have  swept 
over  them  at  the  heavy  tread  of  the  ap- 
proaching horse. 

Some  years  later  Dr.  Thomson  was 
privileged  to  form  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  these  small  imps  of 
destruction,  this  time  grown  to  their  full 
size,  though  wingless.  He  was  living 
upon  Mount  Lebanon  when  the  locusts 
were  reported  to  be  coming  towards  the 
mountain  in  force.  The  people  put  forth 
every  effort  to  stay  their  progress,  but 
without  success;  and  soon  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  earth  grew  black  with  the 
on-moving  of  their  steady  ranks.  They 
scaled  the  rocks;  whatever  came  they 
surmounted,  never  turning  aside  for  any 
obstacle — not  even  for  the  houses — not 
even  for  the  palace  of  the  Emir — they 
went  straight  up  over  everything  and 
down  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Thomson 
thought  he  might  compass,  perhaps,  the 
saving  of  his  garden.  To  this  end  he 
hired  a  large  number  of  men  and  set 
them  on  guard  night  and  day.  They 
built  fires;    they  drove   the  locusts   off, 
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beating  them  with  bushes  and  branches 
of  trees;  but,  though  many  were  killed, 
others  so  interminably  followed  in  their 
wake  that  at  length  the  men  fairly 
succumbed  and  gave  up  the  battle. 

This  army  was  four  days  only  in 
possession  of  the  land,  but  when  they 
left  it  was  as  if  the  mountain  had  been 
swept  by  the  besom  of  destruction — as 
if  a  great  fire  had  raged  over  it,  con- 
suming all  vegetable  life.  The  vines  had 
been  covered  with  young  grapes,  the 
trees  laden  with  figs,  mulberries,  and 
olives;  but  they  were  now  barer  than 
ours  in  midwinter,  for  even  their  bark — 
bitter  and  hard  as  it  was — had  been 
stripped  from  them  and  devoured.  The 
land,  before  the  coming  of  the  locusts, 
was  green  as  an  emerald;  now  even  the 
gardens  were  but  beds  of  sand.  In  the 
fields  not  an  inch  of  pasture  was  spared, 
not  a  stalk  of  corn,  not  a  blade  of  grass. 
The  flocks  and  herds  were  left  absolu- 
tely without  food.  Even  this  was  not  all. 
It  was  soon  found  that  they  had  eaten 
up  everything  made  of  silk,  wool,  linen, 
or  leather  that  they  had  come  upon  in 
their  path. 

Mohammed  endows  the  locust  with 
speech  and  makes  him  say:  "We  are 
the  army  of  the  great  God;  we  produce 
ninety-nine  eggs;  if  the  hundred  were 
complete  we  should  consume  the  whole 
earth  and  all  that  is  in  it." 

The  Arabs  declare  that  the  locust  has 
stolen  a  part  from  every  bird  and  beast, 
taking  its  body  from  the  scorpion,  tail 
from  the  dragon,  legs  from  the  stork, 
wings  from  the  eagle,  head  from  the 
horse,  eye  from  the  elephant,  neck  from 
the  bull,  and  breast  from  the  lion.  Yet 
it  is  far  from  being  an  ugly  creature 
to  look  upon.  It  is  about  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  of  a  pale  brown 
color,  the  elytra  being  spotted  with 
darker  brown  or  black.  The  legs  are 
brown  with  alternate  bands  of  black  and 
yellow;  the  hind  legs  are  very  large  and 
strong,  and  are  powerful  for  leaping. 
The  thorax  is  covered  with  fine  down, 
and  the  wings — which  are  often  tinted 
with  iridescent  hues  and  folded  like  a  fan 
— are  large  and  shining.  In  appearance 
the   locust   is    not    unlike  the   common 


grasshopper  of  this  country.  The  prin- 
cipal differences  lie  in  the  comparative 
shortness  of  its  antennae,  its  somewhat 
stouter  body,  and  its  possessing  only 
three  foot  joints,  while  the  grasshop- 
per'can  lay  claim  to  four. 

Locusts  are  found  in  all  except  the 
coldest  parts  of  the  earth.  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America  can  each 
boast  them  as  her  own;  but  in  both 
Europe  and  America  they  are  compara- 
tively harmless  outside  the  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  regions  of  the  continents. 
Even  in  those  hotter  States  their  ravages 
are  inconsiderable  compared  with  the 
terrible  destruction  they  have  wrought  in 
Africa  and  some  Asiatic  countries,  no- 
tably Arabia  and  its  neighboring  regions. 

As  each  blessing  has  its  bane,  so  every 
bane  should  bring  its  good  along;  and 
the  good  of  the  locust  is  that,  while  it 
destroys  all  else,  it  can  in  its  own  person 
furnish  that  which  will  sustain  life  in  both 
beast  and  man.  All  kinds  of  birds  as 
well  as  quadrupeds  feed  upon  it  greedily. 

At  first,  doubtless,  from  necessity, 
when  the  locust  had  left  him  nothing  else 
to  eat,  man,  too,  tried  the  little  creature 
as  a  food,  learned  to  relish  his  flavor,  and 
has  since  continued  to  eat  from  choice. 
Some  of  the  Arabs  boil  their  locusts  and 
then  dry  them  in  the  sun;  others  cure 
them  by  soaking  in  oil;  and  again  others 
preserve  them  in  brine,  perhaps  drying 
them  afterwards.  They  are  also  roasted, 
or  fried  in  butter,  and  eaten  with  honey. 
Besides  this,  they  are  often  dried  and 
ground,  and  the  flour-like  substance  re- 
sulting is  made  into  bread.  They  are 
even  offered  for  sale  in  the  markets  of 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  The  African 
bushmen  cook  them  by  making  fires. 
The  locusts  fly  into  the  flame,  their  wings 
are  burned,  they  fall,  and  are  roasted; 
then  the  bushman  draws  them  forth,  eats, 
and  is  happy.  Some  Europeans  do  not 
fancy  their  nut-like  flavor,  especially  at 
first,  while  others  find  them  palatable. 

Lady  Anne  Blunt  tells  of  riding  through 
a  part  of  Northern  Arabia  where  a  swarm 
of  locusts  had  lately  passed,  leaving  their 
dead  and  stragglers  behind  them.  The 
camels  ate  these  as  a  relishing  morsel 
with  their  provender,  and  her  greyhounds 
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picked  them  up  all  day,  eating  a  great  "a  most  excellent  article  of  diet."     Dur- 

many  of  them.     She  says  they  were  reg-  ing  her  visit  to  Arabia  many  of  the  tribes 

ularly  used  in  camp  as  a  part  of  the  day's  were  wholly  dependent  upon  locusts  and 

ration,  and  thought  a  very  fair  substitute  camel's  milk  for  their  food, 

for  vegetables,  their  flavor  being  some-  Dr.     Livingstone    considered     locusts 

what  like  that  of  wheat  still  in  the  milk,  very  good  eating,    and  they  are   highly 

After  trying  the  many  different  modes  of  prized  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  as 

cooking,  all  the  Europeans  agreed  that  affording  a  nourishing  and  wholesome 

they  preferred  them  simply  boiled.  When  food  for  man,  birds,  and  beasts     Their 

cooked  they  took  the  creatures  daintily  domestic     animals — horses,    cows,    and 

by  the  wings,  pulled  off  their  long  legs,  sheep — fatten  upon  them,  while  they  are 

dipped  them  in  salt,  and  "ate  them  with  devoured  in  great  numbers  by  antelopes, 

much   relish."     Lady  Anne,   when    she  hyenas,  and  jackals,  and*' even  elephants 

first  tasted  them,  thought  them  "fairly  and  lions  do  not  disdain  to  eat  them. — 

good,"  but  soon  came  to  consider  them  .S.  L.  Clayes,  in  Popular  Science  News. 


THE  WORTH  OF  HOURS. 

Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 
Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 
The  worth  of  hou»s  as  they  go  by; 

For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas  ! 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  while  they  pass, 
As  through  a  dim  or  tainted  glass: 

But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent, 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ill-content: 

And  more — though  free  from  seeming  harm, 

You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm, 

Or  slow  retire  from  pleasure's  charm — 

If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done — 

Of  something  from  your  being's  chain 
Broke  off,  nor  to  be  linked  again 
By  all  mere  memory  can  retain — 

Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise — 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  man's  just  destinies! 

So  should  we  live  that  every  hour 
May  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower — 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power; 

That  every  thought  and  every  deed 
May  hold  within  itself  the  seed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed; 

Esteeming  sorrow,  whose  employ 

Is  to  develop  not  destroy, 

Far  better  than  a  barren  joy.       R.  M.  Miltie. 
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Ray-mono  Burr  followed  the  course 
of  the  large  creek  that  supplied  most 
of  the  town  with  water,  up  to  the 
very  mouth  of  the  canon,  where  the 
large  stream  tumbled  with  a  musical 
rush  over  some  rather  high  rocks, 
amidst  the  foliage  of  wild  roses  and 
scrub  oaks  that  grew  so  densely  about 
it — until  he  came  to  a  pathway  that  led 
into  a  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  snug  little  dwelling.  He  did 
not  go  to  the  house,  however,  but 
crossed  to  the  farther  center  of  the  lawn, 
where,  swaying  idly  to  and  fro  in  a 
hammock  swung  between  two  stately 
silver  poplars,  sat  a  middle  aged  man, 
and  a  young  girl.  He  took  off  his  hat 
and  wished  them  "Good  evening." 

The  girl  turned  quickly  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  and  her  companion,  stretch- 
ing forth  his  hand  took  that  of  the  young 
man  in  a  hearty  clasp,  and  said,  "Glad 
to  see  you,  Raym.  How's  everything 
with  you?" 

"Not  quite  as  encouraging  as  it  might 
be,"  he  replied,  as  he  returned  the  girl's 
smile  of  welcome. 

"What's  amiss?  Is  there  anything 
wrong  at  the  factory?" 
•  "Nothing  very  alarming,"  said  Ray- 
mond, seating  himself  in  a  rustic  ;chair; 
"but  lately  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling  of 
discontent  among  the  boys,  and  an  air  of 
secrecy,  that  looks  very  much  as  though 
there  was  something  going  on  of  which 
I  know  nothing." 

"Is  there  any  apparent  reason  for  this? 
Have  there  been  any  changes  of  late  in 
your  rules  and  regulations?" 

"About  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  |there 
was  another  reduction  of  wages  on  ac- 
count ,  of  a  decrease  in  business.  This 
is  unfortunate,  for  our  men  had  even 
before  this  been  receiving  poor  compen- 
sation for  their  work.  But  they  are 
obliged  to  endure  it,  for  the  same  thing  is 
occurring  in  all  the  large  business 
establishments  and  manufacturies,  par- 
ticularly in  the  west." 

"And  they  have  scarcely  sufficient 
means  to  support  themselves,"  said  the 
girl,  "much  less  their  families.  It's  a 
shame  the  working  classes  must  suffer  so. " 


"They  would  never  suffer  if  you  could 
prevent  it,  Kathie,"  remarked  Raymond. 

"Indeed  they  wouldn't,"  she  said 
emphatically. 

"The  working  classes  all  over  the 
country,"  said  her  father,  "are  receiving 
less  payment  for  their  services  than  ever 
before.  In  fact,  hardly  any  one  in  any 
station  of  life  is  able  to  get  along  without 
carefulness  and  economy,  for  money  is 
bound  up,  and  almost  inaccessible.  The 
silver  agitation  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
trouble.  If  silver  was  given  its  proper 
value,  and  placed  on  a  parity  with  gold,  I 
believe  this  financial  strain  would  relax, 
and  there  wonld  be  much  less  destitu- 
tion than  now  exists." 

"There,  are  a  few  sharpers  that  manage 
to  lay  their  hands  on  whatever  money  is 
in  circulation,  and  keep  it  amongst  them- 
selves, while  the  rest  of  the  people  have 
comparitively  nothing.  The  repeated 
strikes  and  insurrections  that  take  place 
amongst  the  laborers  everywhere,  clearly 
indicate  that  they  are  becoming  tired  of 
this  state  of  affairs." 

"Yes,  there  is  more  trouble  at  large, 
and  less  money  in  circulation  than  there 
has  been  for  years." 

"If  the  bill  providing  for  the  re-coinage 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  money,  now 
being  seriously  considered,  should  be 
passed  and  the  ratio  between  silver  and 
gold  re-adjusted,  so  that  the  relation 
might  be  according  to  the  market  price, 
there  would  be  a  wonderful  change  for 
the  better  in  our  financial  conditions." 

"That  is  true,  for  these  movements  would 
insure  and  maintain  a  parity  of  the  two 
precious  metals.  If  steps  are  not  taken 
before  long  to  bring  this  about,  our 
troubles  will  probably  increase,  and  our 
country  be  overrun  with  counterfeiters. 
They  are  found,  now,  in  most  every  com- 
munity. I  have  even  had  a  faint  suspi- 
cion there  might  be  some  in  this  very 
town." 

Raymond  turned  quickly.  "Have  you 
indeed  suspected  it?"  he  exclaimed,  "I 
have  myself,  but  have  been  very  loth  to 
say  any  thing  about  it,  hoping  I  was  mis- 
taken. Look  at  this  coin."  He  drew 
forth  what  was  apparently  a  ten   dollar 
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gold  piece,  which  Mr  Stanton  took,  and 
examined  carefully. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  either  so  cleverly 
made  or  my  eyesight  is  so  poor  chat  I 
cannot  detect  the  fraud,  for  this  seems  to 
me  the  genuine  article." 

"I  wish  I  were  as  well  satisfied  about  it 
as  you  are,"  said  Raymond,  slipping  it 
once  more  into  his  pocket,  "but  I  shall 
not  feel  assured  as  to  its  quality  until  I 
consult  an  expert  about  it.  I  found  it  in 
my  possession  shortly  after  John  Blake 
came  here,  and  if  there  .is  counterfeiting, 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  is  con- 
nected in  some  way  with  it.  His  man- 
ners and  mode  of  living  lead  me  to 
believe  he  would  be  willing  to  resort  to 
anything  to  enrich  himself." 

"If  he  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
introducing  counterfeiting  here,  you  want 
to  look  out  for  trouble,  for  he  is  almost 
constantly  with  some  of  the  men  over 
whom  you  have  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Dawson's  Glass  Works,  and 
you'll  be  likely  to  find  a  clue  to  it  there, 
if  anywhere." 

"Those  men  are  staunch  members  of 
the  'Labor  Association,'  and  such  pro- 
ceedings on  their  part,  would  be  in  direct 
contravention  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples, so  I  don't  think  apprehensions  need 
be  entertained  on  their  account.  Why,  if  I 
thoughtBlake  was  trying  to  corrupt  them-" 

"Don't  allow  what  I  have  said  to  cause 
you  to  think  so.  My  remarks  merely 
followed  the  chain  of  your  own  sugges- 
tions. I  know  nothing  whatever  detri- 
mental to  Blake's  character.  On  the 
contrary,  during  the  many  times  he  has 
visited  us  of  late,  I  have  found  him  very 
agreeable  company,  and,"  glancing  mis- 
chievously at  his  daughter,  "I  think 
Kathie  has  also.  By  the  way,  you  hold 
the  weekly  meeting  of  the  "Labor  Asso- 
ciation' tomorrow  night." 

"Yes;  and  we  would  like  very  much  to 
have  you  attend,  Mr.  Stanton;  we  also 
want  you  to  remember  the  fourth  of  July 
picnic  that  will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of 
the  laborers." 

"Thank  you,  my  boy.  I  shall  probably 
consider  both  propositions  favorably." 
So  saying  he  left  the  young  people,  and 
went  into  the  house. 


After  a  momentary  silence  Raymond 
turned  to  Kathie,  saying,  "I  was  not 
aware  that  Blake  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  you  frequently. 

"Hadn't  we  ever  told  you  of  it  before 
to-day?  Mr.  Blake,  being  a  comparative 
stranger  here,  appreciates  our  friendship 
and  hospitality,  and  seems  to  enjoy 
father's  society  very  much." 

"I  don't  think  he  comes  here  to  see 
anyone  but  you,  for  I  have  noticed  how 
attentive  he  is  in  your  society,  and  judg- 
ing from  your  father's  insinuations,  you 
must  be  greatly  pleased  with  his  atten- 
tions." 

"I  believe  you  are  jealous,"  said  she 
with  a  smile. 

"No,  Im  not  jealous,"  he  replied, 
a  little  petulantly,  "but  do  you  think  you 
are  doing  me  justice  in  receiving  frequent 
visits  from  another  man,  when  you  are 
engaged  to  marry  me — and  especially 
from  a  man  whom  you  know  I  distrust?" 

"Raymond,"  said  the  girl,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  and  looking  earnest- 
ly into  his  face,  "you  wrong  Mr.  Blake  in 
allowing  your  prejudices  against  him  to 
amount  to  distrust.  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  reasonable  cause  to  justify  this 
feeling,  and  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  he  speaks  of  you,  he  likes  you 
very  much,  and  would  be  your  friend,  if 
you  would  let  him.  As  to  his  attentions 
to  me,  the  very  nature  of  them  indicates 
they  are  actuated  simply  by  a  friendly 
interest,  and  you  have  no  right  to  enter- 
tain the  slightest  degree  of  uneasiness  on 
account  of  his  frequent  visits." 

"That  may  all  be  true,  Kathie.  But 
my  distrust  is  not  founded  simply  upon 
prejudice.  I  have  been  associated  with 
him  sufficiently  to  know  something  of 
his  characteristics.  And  of  this  I  feel 
assured,  that  his  attentions  to  you  are 
not  merely  indicative  of  friendship." 

"You  are  surely  mistaken.  But  under 
any  circumstances,  can't  you  place  entire 
confidence  in  me?" 

"Confidence  in  you  !"  he  exclaimed, 
rising  and  clasping  her  hands  firmly  in 
his,  "why,  dearest,  how  can  you  ask 
such  a  question?" 

"Then  why  have  you  made  these  re- 
marks about  Mr.  Blake?     You  can  surely 
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rely  upon  me  to  do  you  justice,  and  be 
true  to  you  no  matter  in  whose  society  I 
am  thrown." 

"I  most  certainly  can,"  he  replied,  tak- 
ing her  in  his  arms,  "and  I  am  extremely 
sorry  if  my  remarks  have  seemed  to  in- 
sinuate otherwise,  for  you  are  the  truest 
and  noblest  girl  that  I  know.  I  will  not 
question  your  actions  again." 

She  immediately  relaxed  her  serious 
manner,  and  smiling,  placed  one  arm 
around  his  neck,  and  drew  his  face  down 
to  her's,  while  he  pressed  a  kiss  upon 
her  upturned  lips. 

"I  almost  forgot, "  she  said,  withdraw- 
ing from  his  embrace,  and  blushing 
slightly.  "I  wish  to  take  Mrs.  Murray 
some  things  this  evening.  She  is  very 
poor  and  greatly  in  need  of  assistance. 
You  know  her  husband  well.  He  works 
at  the  glass  factory.  Will  you  walk  over 
to  her  house  with  me?" 

"Most  willingly,  dearest.  But  who 
will  see  you  safely  home  again?  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  attend  a  meeting  which  will 
hold  session  until  very  late,  at  the  town 
hall  to-night,  therefore  cannot  offer  you 
my  escort." 

"I'll  return  before  it's  dark.  The  sun 
is  just  setting,  and  it  will  be  light  until 
half  past  eight,  at  least."  With  these 
words,  she  hurried  into  the  house,  and 
soon  rejoined  Raymond,  with  a  large 
basket  upon  her  arm.  He  took  the 
basket,  and  they  started  down  the  path- 
way towards  the  town,  chatting  merrily. 
The  setting  sun  cast  the  roseate  glow 
of  its  dying  rays  across  a  landscape  rich 
in  the  summer's  green,  in  the  back 
ground  of  which  rose  towering  moun- 
tains, on  whose  peaks  lay  the  almost 
perpetual  snows  catching  the  fading  red 
light,  like  immense  opals.  Kathie  gazed 
about  her,  fully  enjoying  the  grandeur 
of  the  scenery,  and  breathed  a  sigh  of 
regret  as  they  reached  her  destination. 
Raymond  also  was  sorry  that  their 
pleasant  walk  was  at  an  end,  and 
lingered  beside  her  until  the  gathering 
twilight  warned  him  to  depart.  He  then 
strolled  slowly  down  the  street  to  the 
town  hall,  his  mind  filled  with  unpleas- 
ant reflections  upon  what  Mr.  Stanton 
had  said  to  him  concerning  Blake  and 


the  men  employed  at  the  glass  works. 
As  he  turned  a  corner  he  came  face 
to  face  with  the  man  who  was  the  princi- 
pal object  of  his  present  thoughts.  Blake 
smiled,  and  wishing  him  a  pleasant 
"Good  evening,"  passed  on. 

"I  wish  I  could  feel  more  kindly  to- 
wards that  fellow,"  thought  Raymond; 
"it's  true,  outside  of  a  few  unenviable 
traits  of  character  I  have  noticed  in  him, 
there  is  nothing  that  should  prejudice  me 
against  him,  for  he  conducts  himself  as  a 
gentleman,  and  treats  me  with  the  ut- 
most good  will.  Kathie,  dear  charitable 
little  soul,  has  a  kind  thought  for  every 
one.  Well,  I'll  try  to  think  better  of 
him  in  the  future  for  her  sake." 

When  Raymond  left  Kathie,  she  en- 
tered Murray's  cottage,  and  was  greeted 
by  a  little  woman,  in  whose  pale  care- 
worn face  still  lingered  traces  of  beauty, 
and  whose  figure  was  graceful  despite 
the  homely,  worn  gown  that  enfolded  it. 
She  held  a  baby  in  her  arms,  while  two 
children  were  playing  near  the  window, 
and  a  little  girl  of  about  eight  years  was 
endeavoring,  in  her  childish  way,  to  put 
the  room  in  order. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Murray,"  said  Kathie 
cheerfully,  "how  are  all  the  babies?" 

"Not  very  well,"  replied  the  woman 
with  a  sad  smile,  "Johnny  and  Annie  are 
just  recovering  from  bad  colds,  and 
baby's  just  cutting  his  teeth,  which  makes 
him  restless  and  fretful  all  day,  and 
almost  all  night." 

"That's  too  bad.  If  Louise  will  take 
this  basket  I  will  relieve  you  of  the  baby 
for  a  few  moments.  I'm  so  fond  of 
children  that  it's  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
take  care  of  them." 

"Thank  you  —  you  are  so  good, 
Miss  Stanton.  You're  always  doing 
something  for  me.  You  cheer  me  up  so 
much  when  you  come  here  that  I  think 
I  should  be  quite  contented  if  only 
John — John — "  Here  she  broke  out  into 
tears. 

"Why Mrs. Murray!"  exclaimed  Kathie, 
taking  the  baby  in  one  arm  and  slipping 
the  other  about  the  woman's  waist,  "has 
any  misfortune  befallen  your  husband?" 

"Oh,  Miss  Kathie,"  she  sobbed,  "I  fear 
there  is  something  wrong  with  him." 
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"Come,  don't  feel  so  bad.  Can't  you 
tell  me  about  it?" 

After  sobbing  for  some  moments  Mrs. 
Murray  raised  her  head,  and  looking 
at  the  girl,  said,  "I  may  be  foolish  for  let- 
ting myself  grieve  as  I  do,  but  I  can't 
feel  just  right  about  John.  He  hasn't 
seemed  himself  lately.  He  acts  so  queer 
and  sullen,  and  mutters  such  strange 
things  in  his  sleep,  that  I  think  there's 
something  going  on  with  him  that  I  don't 
know  anything  about.  One  night  I  came 
into  the  kitchen  after  putting  the  children 
to  bed,  and  saw  him  looking  at  some 
coins.  I  stepped  up  behind  him  and 
laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder.  He 
started,  and  thrusting  the  money  into  his 
pocket,  said  angrily:  'Why  don't  you  go 
to  bed  with  the  children,  and  not  come  a 
sneakin'  round  like  a  cat!'  I  turned 
away  and  left  him  with  grief  in  my  heart. 
He  had  never  spoken  that  way  to  me 
before.  I  can't  help  thinking  there's 
something  wrong  with  him." 

Kathie,  recalling  the  late  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  between  her  father 
and  Raymond,  instantly  connected  this 
man's  strange  conduct  regarding  the  coins 
with  the  subject  of  their  apprehensions. 

"Could  it  be  possible,"  she  said,  as 
though  to  herself,  "that  there  is  counter- 
feiting in  the  community?" 

Every  trace  of  color  fled  from  Mrs. 
Murray's  face  as  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  girl's  arm.  "Is  such  a  thing  suspec- 
ted?" she  almost  whispered. 

"You  are  ill,"  said  Kathie  anxiously: 
"Won't  you  sit  down?  Are  you  going  to 
faint?" 

"No,  no,"  she  replied,  dropping  into  a 
chair,  and  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands,  then  after  a  pause,  "do  you  think 
it  can  be  so?  Do  you  think  that's  what 
the  coins  in  my  husband's  possession 
meant?" 

"Mrs.  Murray,  don't  allow  what  I  have 
said  to  affect  you  this  way." 

"Won't  you  make  me  a  promise,  Miss 
Kathie,"  said  the  woman  appealingly, 
"won't  you  promise  me  you  won't  say 
anything  more  about  this  to  anyone  till 
I  see  you  again?  By  that  time,  perhaps  I 
shall  have  learned  something  to  either 
confirm  or  destroy  these  suspicions.     If 


my  husband  has  become  a  counterfeiter, 
God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  us 
when  it  is  found  out." 

"Yes,  I  can  promise  you  what  you 
desire.  But  be  comforted,  and  do  not 
fret  nor  worry  about  the  matter,  until  we 
know  something  definite  concerning  it, 
for  perhaps,  after  all,  we  are  mistaken." 
So  saying  the  girl  prepared  to  depart. 
"Nowremember,"she  said  as  she  reached 
the  door,  "you  are  not  to  worry." 

"I'll  try  not  to  do  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Murray,  with  a  faint  smile. 

When  Kathie  had  gone  a  few  steps  from 
the  cottage,  she  met  John  Blake,  who 
accosted  her  with  a  smile,  and  the  words, 
"I  suppose  you  have  been  on  one  of  your 
errands  of  mercy?" 

"I  have  been  trying  to  help  Mrs.  Mur- 
ray," she  replied,  "she  in  greatly  in  need 
of  it.     The  family  is  very  poor. " 

"So  I  understand.  I've  tried  tb  do 
something  for  Murray,  but  he  is  so  proud 
he  won't  except  financial  assistance.  I 
think,  however,  I  have  put  him  in  the 
way  of  making  a  snug  sum  of  money 
now." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you  have  helped  him 
and  his  family.  You  are  very  kind,  Mr. 
Blake."  And  she  extended  her  hand, 
which  he  clasped  closely  in  his,  and  car- 
ried it  to  his  lips. 

"Miss  Stanton,"  he  said,  "if  I  have 
pjeased  you,  I  am  richly  compensated  for 
whatever  I  have  done."  His  strong  pas- 
sionate tones  surprised  and  disconcerted 
her,  and  she  would  have  withdrawn  her 
hand  had  he  not  held  it  so  firmly  that  she 
was  unable  to  do  so. 

"Do  not  draw  away  from  me,"  he 
entreated,  "let  me  tell  you  something 
that  has  been  in  my  heart  ever  since  I 
have  known  you." 

"Mr.  Blake—" 

"I  care  for  you  more  than  any  other 
woman  in  the  world,  and  my  dearest 
desire  is  to  make  you  my  wife." 

"Please  don't — " 

"But  I  love  you,  and  cannot  be  content 
until  I  have  begged  a  little  kindness  and 
consideration  of  you.  Won't  you  give  me 
some  hope — some  encouragment?"  And 
before  she  was  able  to  prevent  it,  his  arm 
was  about  her  waist. 
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"Mr.  Blake,"  she  said,  a  slight  pallor 
overspreading  her  face,  as  she  struggled 
to  release  herself,  "let  me  go.  I  am 
engaged  to  marry  Raymond  Burr,  and 
am  not  at  liberty  to  even  listen  to  your 
proposition." 

"Burr!"  he  exclaimed,  his  face  be- 
coming so  distorted  with  anger  and 
jealousy  that  she  shuddered  and  turned 
away;  then  after  a  pause  he  said, 
"Kathie,  you  are  at  liberty  to  listen  to 
me,  if  you  only  will.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late."  And  she  felt  his  hot  breath  upon 
her  face. 

"But  I  don't  wish  to  listen,"  she  re- 
plied, nervously,  "I  love  Raymond  Burr." 

He  withdrew  his  arm  quickly,  and 
controlling  his  emotion  said,  "I  beg  your 
pardon,  Miss  Stanton.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me."  Kathie,  half  frightened  by 
his  recent  outburst,  withdrew  a  few 
paces  from  him,  and  looked  across  the 
valley  towards  her  home.  "Yes,  I  for- 
give you  Mr.  Blake,  but  never  refer  to 
this  subject  again,  and  now  it  is  almost 
dark,  and  I  must  hurry  home  or  father 
will  be  worried  about  me." 

"Won't  you  accept  my  escort  as  far  as 
your  house?  It  is  rather  dangerous 
for  you  to  cross  that  vacant  stretch  of 
land  alone  at  this  time  in  the  evening." 

"I  am  not  afraid,  and — I  prefer  to 
go  alone." 

"Very  well.  It  shall  be  as  you  wish." 
And  bowing  coldly,  he  turned  and  left 
her,  while  she  with  some  uneasiness, 
hurriedly  made  her  way  homeward. 

Blake  sauntered  back  towards  Mur- 
ray's cottage,  and  when  within  a  few 
yards  of  it,  paused,  and  leaning  against 
a  tree,  lit  a  cigar. 

"Burr  invariably  proves  an  obstacle  to 
me, "he  muttered,  "I  have  been  obliged  t© 
contend  against  his  influence  amongst  the 
laborers  of  the  community  ever  since  I 
came  here,  in  order  to  accomplish  one  of 
my  projects.  Now  he  is  about  to  marry  the 
only  girl  that  has  really  interested  me  in 
the  past  ten  years.  Well,  perhaps  you  shall 
not  always  be  my  successful  rival,  young 
man.  At  any  rate  your  workmen  shall 
become  tools  to  help  accomplish  my 
purposes." 

At  this  moment  he  heard    footsteps, 


and  looking  up  saw  Murray  approaching. 
"  I've  been  waiting  for  you,  Murray," 
he  said.  "I  want  to  talk  over  a  few 
matters  with  you." 

"All  right,  sir,"  returned  Murray," 
"what  is  it  you  want  to  say?" 

"Have  yOu  told  all  of  our  men  to 
come  to  the  grotto  tomorrow  night  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Labor  Association?" 

"Yes,  sir.  And  they  all  intend  to  be 
there.  We've  had  enough  suffering  and 
privation  and  are  purty  anxious  to  find 
some  way  to  get  hold  of  enough  money 
to  live  comfortable  on.  I  only  hope  this 
new  business  '11  help  us  do  it." 

"It  most  certainly  will  if  you  continue 
to  be  careful,  and  follow  closely  my  di- 
rections. Do  you  think  you'll  be  able 
to  turn  out  the  amount  of  coin  I  asked 
you  to    by    the  day  after    tomorrow?" 

"Yes,  I'm  quite  sure  that  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
counterfeit  coin  '11  be  all  made  'nd  ready 
for  use.  Graham  has  been  workin'  on  it 
night  and  day." 

"We  were  lucky  to  secure  that  fellow's 
services.  He  is,  you  know,  quite  ma- 
niacal upon  the  subject  of  counterfeiting, 
and  has  reduced  it  to  such  a  nicety  that 
it  would  require  a  very  shrewd  observer 
to  detect  that  his  coins  were  not  genuine 
standard  money." 

"But  what  if  it  should  be  found  out, 
Mr.  Blake?  We  are  reasonably  secure 
from  discovery.  The  only  thing  that 
causes  me  serious  apprehensions  is 
Burr's  habit  of  prying  into  the  private 
affairs  of  the  laboring  men  of  the  town." 
"I  think  he  does  it  to  see  how  he 
an  help  us  along,  and  sometimes,  on 
his  account,  I'm  kinder  sorry  I  ever  got 
inter  this  counterfeiten  business." 

"Oh,  pshaw,  he  cares  nothing  about 
helping  you  along.  He  manifests  in- 
terest in  you  simply  to  gain  popularity, 
and  secure  your  aid  towards  his  own 
personal  promotion  and  success." 
"Whut  mikes  you  think  so?" 

"He  told  me  so  himself." 

"He  did?"  exclaimed  Murray,"  he  did? 
Are  you  sure,  Mr.  Blake?" 

"Why,  of  course,"  replied  Blake  im- 
patiently, "do  you  doubt  my  word?" 

"Well,   if  that's  so  we  don't  want  no 
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more  o'  him.  I  guess  we  ken  get  along 
without  anyo'  his  help." 

"But  what  if  he  should  discover  that 
you  are  engaged  in  counterfeiting?"  and 
Blake  looked  subtly  at  the  man,  "the 
punishment  of  a  counterfeiter  is  from  one 
to  ten  years  imprisonment,  and  ten  years 
imprisonment  for  you  might  mean  starva- 
tion to  your  wife  and  little  ones,  and  the 
irretrievable  loss  of  your  reputation." 

Murray's  brow  darkened.  "He'll  not 
give  us  away  if  we  ken  help  it,"  he  said. 

"And  he  certainly  will  if  he  is  given 
the  opportunity.  Well,  I  can  depend  on 
you  for  tomorrow  evening?" 

"You  ken  depend  on  all  on  us,  fur 
we'll  be  at  the  grotto."  So  saying, 
he  turned,  and  went  slowly  back  to 
the  house,  while  Blake  sauntered  to- 
wards the  business  center  of  the  town. 
Neither  of  them  saw  the  frail,  small 
figure  of  a  shabbily  dressed  woman  creep 
from  amongst  the  foliage  near  the  spot 
where  they  had  been  talking,  and 
trembling  in  every  limb,  hurry  into  the 
cottage  before  Murray  entered. 

Upon  the  following  evening,  Raymond 
called  at  the  home  of  his  sweetheart, 
as"  was  his  wont,  towards  sunset.  He 
was  very  much  surprised  when  she  told 
him  of  what  had  occurred  between  her 
and  Blake  the  previous  evening,  and 
could  scarcely  control  his  anger  and 
resentment. 

"I  was  correct  in  my  conjectures  con- 
cerning his  feelings  towards  you,"  he 
said,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak 
calmly,  "and  I  also  knew  he  was  a  man 
that  would  take  unfair  advantage  of 
another.  Of  course  you  won't  allow 
him  to  visit  you  after  what  has  hap- 
pened." 

"I  never  wish  to  see  him  again,  much 
less  receive  his  visits;"  she  replied. 

After  the  exchange  of  a  few  more 
remarks,  and  with  Kathie's  kiss  upon  his 
lips,  Raymond  started  for  the  hall  where 
the  meeting  of  the  "Labor  Association'' 
was  to  be  held. 

Here  about  six  hundred  men  were 
gathered,  to  consider  and  take  counsel  as 
to  what  measures  would  remove,  or  at 
least  lessen  the  difficulties  and  hardships 
that  oppressed  the  laboring  classes,  and 


to  discuss,  as  far  as  they  were  able, 
the  silver  question,  which  seemed  to  be 
of  such  momentous  importance. 

At  half  past  ten  the  meeting  adjourned, 
and  Raymond,  moving  about  amongst 
his  companions,  noticed  that  Murray 
and  some  others  of  the  men  that  worked 
at  the  glass  fartory,  went  away  from  the 
hall  in  groups  shortly  before  the  rest. 

"There  seems  to  be  something  wrong 
with  Murray,"  he  remarked  mentally; 
"he  has  lost  his  enthusiasm  and  interest 
in  the  movements  of  our  association. 
I  cannot  imagine  what  has  effected  this 
marked  change  in  him." 

After  the  men  had  dispersed,  Raymond 
being  in  a  thoughtful  mood,  and  little  in- 
clined to  sleep,  strolled  down  towards 
the  river,  in  preference  to  returning  to 
his  home.  The  evening  was  clear 
and  warm,  the  moon  poured  her 
silver  light  over  mountain  and  valley, and 
played  upon  the  eddies  that  occurred  at 
frequent  intervals  in  the  river,  making 
them  sparkle  like  jewels. 

When  Raymond  had  walked  some  dis- 
tance, he  paused,  and  found  himself  in  an 
isolated  spot  on  some  high  bluffs  over- 
hanging the  river.  Behind  him  were  wind- 
ing paths  that  led  amongst  the  trees  back 
to  the  city,  and  on  one  side  of  him  was  a 
grove  of  low  trees  and  bushes  so  dense 
that  it  looked  like  a  large  black  mass.  As 
he  stood  drinking  in  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  a  faint  noise  reached  his  ear,  as  of 
a  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  stone.  Startled 
by  the  sound,  he  listened  attentively  for  a 
moment,  then  approached  the  thicket 
from  which  it  seemed  to  proceed. 

"It  is  very  curious  to  hear  a  sound  in 
this  lonely  spot,"  he  thought,  "I  wonder 
what  it  means,  and  who  can  have  found 
his  way  to  this  forsaken  place?" 

As  he  stepped  in  amongst  the  thickly 
interlaced  branches  of  the  grove,  which 
seemed  almost  impregnable,  he  heard 
the  sound  once  more.  The  fascination 
that  mystery  and  adventure  possessed 
for  him,  led  him  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions; so,  pushing  with  difficulty  through 
the  bushes,  he  followed  the  direction  the 
sound  had  given  him,  and  found  himself 
decending  towards  the  level  of  the  river, 
winding  in  and  out  amongst  the  rocks 
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and  willows,  until  he  found  his  way 
obstructed  by  a  large  rock  at  the  base  of 
which  lapped  the  waters  of  the  river.  He 
climbed  about  this  rock  on  a  few  loose 
stones,  and  when  he  had  done  so,  saw 
the  reflection  of  a  ruddy  glare  which 
proceeded  from  a  narrow  opening  under 
the  bluffs.  Passing  through  this,  he  was 
confronted  by  a  sight  that  almost  trans- 
fixed him  with  astonishment.  In  a  rock- 
lined  compartment  was  assembled  a 
number  of  men  among  whom  Raymond 
recognized  a  good  many  of  those 
employed  at  Dawson's  Glass  Works.  A 
brick  and  mortar  furnace  was  built  at  one 
side,  and  near  the  open  door  of  this  stood 
Graham,  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire  light- 
ing up  his  pale  sharp  features  and  large 
wild  eyes,  and  giving  him  the  ghoulish 
and  uncanny  appearance  one  might 
imagine  a  spirit  of  the  infernal  regions  to 
possess.  The  other  men  were  engaged 
in  various  occupations,  some  handling 
the  metals  which  were  being  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  material  for  the  making 
of  counterfeit  coins,  while  others  were 
handling  the  completed  coins  themselves. 
In  one  corner  Raymond  saw  Murray,  by 
the  dim  light  of  a  candle,  bending  over 
a  small  set  of  scales.  Near  him  was  a 
die,  from  which  some  coins  had  just  been 
taken.  As  Raymond  stared  at  him,  in 
amazement  he  turned  to  Graham,  saying, 
"These  coins  are  exactly  the  right 
weight." 

Graham  dropped  the  long  poker  he 
had  been  thrusting  into  the  fire,  and 
cried  excitedly,  "The  right  weight!  I 
knew  it — I  knew  a  trifle  more  lead  would 
give  it  to  them.  They  have  the  genuine 
ring  and  appearance,  and  with  the  correct 
weight,  who  will  be  able  to  detect  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  true 
article!  It  will  be  possible  to  deceive 
the  most  accomplished  expert,  unless  he 
destroys  the  coins,"  And  he  hurried  to 
Murray,  took  some  of  the  coins  in  his 
hand  and  tossed  them  upon  the  stone 
table,  listening  attentively  as  they  rung  in 
their  fall. 

"At  last— At  last!"  He  almost  shouted 
as  he  turned  wildly  to  his  companions 
who  were  crowding  about  him.  "I  have 
accomplished  the  object  of  my  life's  labor! 


See — see!  they  are  perfect  imitations,  and 
handsome  as  true  gold  and  silver.  See," 
he  continued,  becoming  wilder  and  almost 
fierce  in  his  gesticulations,  "what  beauties! 
Oh,  I  knew  I  could  do  it— I  knew  I  could 
do  it!"  He  seated  himself  upon  a  stone, 
and  began  to  rock  to  and  fro,  chanting 
an  incoherent  strain  of  Music. 

"He  is  becoming  daft!"  whispered  one 
of  the  men,  as  the  crowd  fell  back  in 
bewilderment. 

Raymond, in  his  excitement.stepped  for- 
ward.andso  doing.brushed  against  a  man 
standing  near  the  entrance,  who  turned 
quickly,  and  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  Blake.  The  two  eyed  each  other 
for  a  moment  in  astonishment. 

"We  are  spied  upon!"  cried  Blake  at 
length,  whereupon  every  one  looked 
towards  the  two  men. 

"Yes,"  said  Raymond  quietly,  "You 
are  spied  upon,  and  caught  in  the  very 
act  of  which  I  have  suspected  you." 

"What  shall  we  do  with  this  man?" 
said  Blake,  in  some  excitement,  "he  will 
never  consent  to  be  silent,  concerning 
what  he  has  seen  tonight.  He  will  betray 
us!"    The  men  regarded  him  in  silence. 

"You  are  right,"  said  Raymond, 
"nothing  could  induce  me  to  promise  to 
do  otherwise,  for  if  I  did,  I  should  be- 
come a  party  to  this  transgression  against 
the  government." 

"You  hear?"  cried  Blake  fiercely,  "you 
hear?  He  intends  to  ruin  us.  Shall  we 
stand  by  passively,  and  allow  him  to 
thwart  our  plans  when  they  are  so  nearly 
perfected,  when  in  a  short  time  we  expect 
to  have  all  the  money  we  desire  at  our 
command?  Shall  we  allow  him  to  throw 
us  all  into  the  penitentiary,  while  your 
wives,  mothers  and  children  suffer  for 
the  want  of  your  support  and  protection? 
Shall  we  allow  him  to  do  this,  or  shall  we 
detain  him  here  where  he  can  do  us  no 
injury,  and  where  no  one  will  know  what 
has  become  of  him?"  And  his  eyes 
gleamed  dangerously. 

Raymond,  suddenly  realizing  the  un 
certainty  of  his  situation,  turned  to  the 
others  to  hear  their  verdict. 

"Let  him  stay  here!"  called  out  one 
voice, and  then  they  all  took  up  the  words, 
thronging  about  him. 
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"What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  me?" 
iuquired  he,  looking  at  the  threatening 
faces  about  him,  "are  you  willing  to 
wrong  me?  And  you  too,  Murray?"  At 
his  words,  Murray  hung  back  somewhat 
abashed. 

"Have  I  ever  done  anything  to  justify 
other  than  kindly  treatment  at  your 
hands?"  Raymond  continued,  "have  I 
not  worked  among  you  and  for  you — " 

"For  all  that  he  will  betray  us!"  inter- 
rupted Blake. 

This  was  enough  to  remove  any  linger- 
ing desire  to  spare  the  young  man,  and 
amid  shouts  and  curses  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  a  consultation  was 
held  as  to  the  best  way  to  dispose  of 
him. 

Out  amongst  the  brush  and  bushes 
the  cry,  "Oh  God,  they  will  kill  him 
before  I  can  get  to  her!"  was  not  heard 
by  the  desperate  men  within,  and  the 
light  footsteps  were  not  heeded,  as  they 
hurried  away  through  the  night,  and  did 
not  pause  until  they  reached  a  certain 
little  house  in  the  mouth  of  the  canon, 
where  the  waters  fell  upon  the  rocks 
with  musical  cadence,  and  the  wild  roses 
spilled  their  perfume  on  the  night  air. 

There  was  a  tap  on  Kathie's  window, 
and  the  young  girl,  rising,  startled  from 
her  slumbers,  listened  a  moment,  then 
crept  softly  to  the  casement,  and  peeped 
half  frightened,  from  behind  the  curtain. 
Seeing,  by  the  moonlight,  the  slight 
figure  of  a  woman,  she  threw  up  the 
window  saying  hastily,  "Mrs.  Murray, 
what  has  brought  you  here  at  this  hour 
of  the  night?" 

The  woman  breathlessly  related  what 
she  had  seen  and  heard  that  night,  and 
gave  her  directions  to  enable  her  to  find 
the  counterfeiters'  den  at  the  cave  by  the 
river,  whither  she  had  followed  her  hus- 
band after  the  meeting  of  the  "Labor 
Association  had  broken  up." 

Then,  begging  the  girl  not  to  let  it 
be  known  that  she  had  been  the  bearer 
of  this  intelligence,  she  sped  away, 
leaving  Kathie  half  stunned,  and  scarce- 
ly realizing  what  she  had  heard.  But 
presently  recovering  herself,  she  dressed 
hastily,  and  hurried  from  her  room. 

She  decided  not  to  depend  upon  her 


father  for  aid,  for  in  awakening  him,  and 
waiting  for  him  to  dress,  valuable  time 
would  be  lost;  so,  going  quietly  to  the 
barn,  she  herself  bridled  and  mounted 
the  horse,  and  dashed  away  towards  the 
home  of  the  marshal.  There  she  re- 
peated Mrs.  Murray's  story,  and  it  was 
not  long  before  a  party  of  horsemen 
consisting  of  the  marshal  and  some  of 
the  police,  rode  with  her  towards  the 
river.  Upon  reaching  the  spot  indicated 
to  Kathie  by  Mrs.  Murray,  they  tied  their 
horses  amongst  the  trees.  After  vain- 
ly seeking  for  some  time  a  definite  direc- 
tion to  pursue  through  the  darkness  of  the 
grove,  and  after  almost  resigning  hope, 
Kathie  discovered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
beaten  pathway,  and  stealthily  led  the 
way  towards  the  rock  that  hid  the  en- 
trance of  the  counterfeiters  den.  Step- 
ping around  this  she  found  herself  in  the 
dark  opening  of  the  cavern,  facing  a 
scene  that  turned  her  sick  with  terror. 
Bound  to  a  heavy  pole  that  was  driven 
in  the  floor,  she  saw  Raymond,  and 
a  few  paces  before  him  stood  one  of 
the  men,  with  a  pistol  leveled  at  him. 
Blake  was  at  one  side,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  upon  Raymond,  who  stood  calmly 
gazing  at  his  intended  murderer. 

"Fire  away,"  said  Blake,  and  before 
it  could  be  prevented  there  was  a  flash 
a  bang,  a  scream  and  a  fall. 

Kathie  knew  no  more,  until  she  felt  the 
fresh  breeze  of  the  morning  upon  her 
face,  and  heard  some  one  say,  "She  is 
coming  to.  Is  the  carriage  anywhere 
in  sight?" 

"I  can't  see  it,"  said  another  voice. 

"Yes,  there  it  is,"  said  the  one  who 
had  spoken  first. 

As  Kathie  opened  her  eyes,  the  re- 
membrance of  what  had  occurred  in  the 
cavern  returned  and  overwhelmed  her, 
and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands 
she  moaned,  "Oh,  he  has  been  shot." 

"No  he  has  not,"  said  a  voice,  well 
known,  and  dear  to  her,  "he  lives  and 
owes  his  life  to  you,  who  fell  upon 
the  arm  of  the  would  be  assassin  in  time 
to  lodge  the  bullet  from  his  weapon 
safely  in  the  wall  of  the  cavern." 

"Raymond!"  she  cried,  rising  up  to 
be  caught  in  the  arms  of  her  lover. 
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The  men  discreetly  turned  away  during 
the  oppressive  silence  that  followed, 
and  only  looked  towards  the  lovers 
again  as  the  carriage  neared  the  group. 

"What  has  become  of  the  counter- 
feiters?" Kathie  inquired,  as  she  stood 
supported  upon  Raymond's  arm. 

"They  are  being  safely  lodged  in  the 
prison  behind  the  City  Hall  for  the 
present,"  replied  one  of  the  men. 
•'Graham  is  perfectly  insane.  He  has 
been  treated  at  an  asylum  before  for 
this  insanity,  brought  on  by  his  mania  for 
counterfeiting.  Murray,  whose  inten- 
tions by  the  way,  don't  seem  really  bad 
and  who  is  entirely  repentent,  says  the 
man  became  acquainted  with  Blake 
shortly  after  being  released,  apparently 
cured.  Blake  found  out  about  his 
mania,  and  on  account  of  his  ability  to 
make  such  perfect  counterfeit  money, 
secured  his  services  to  accomplish  his 
own  ends.  Blake  will  probably  receive 
the  heaviest  punishment,  for  he  seems  to 
be  at  the  bottom  of  the  entire  trouble. 
But  here  is  the  carriage,  Miss  Stanton. 
You  look  very  ill  and  had  better  go 
home  at  once,  where  you  may  rest  and 
recover  from  the  shock  of  last  night's 
experience." 

Kathie  allowed  herself  to  be  placed  in 
the  carriage,  and  the  three  men  followed. 
As  they  drove  away,  one  of  them  picked 
up  the  morning's  paper  which  the  driver 
had  left  in  the  carnage.  He  opened  it, 
and  glancing  over  the  first  page,  his 
attention  was   arrested    by    the    words, 


which  he  read  aloud.  "Good  news  for 
the  West!"  "The  miners  will  rejoice!" 
"Silver  is  gaining  favor."  "Our  silver 
and  gold  to  be  recoined."  "The  ratio 
between  them  to  be  re-ajusted."  "It 
means  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver 
on  the  same  terms!"  and  so  on. 

"What  glad  tidings  the  Fourth  of  July 
has  brought!"  exclaimed  Kathie.  "When 
these  bills  are  passed,  many  of  the 
Nation's  difficulties  will  be  banished." 

"These  are  glad  tidings  indeed,"  said 
Raymond,  kissing  her  forehead,  "for 
the  accomplishment  of  these  movements 
will  make  a  new  era  in  the  country's 
history — an  era  of  happiness,  prosperity 
and  progression."  G.  L.  Browne. 


Columbus'  Idea  of  the  World. — 
Columbus  believed  the  solid  part  of  the 
sphere  to  be  larger  than  the  liquid  part, 
and  the  distance  by  the  sunset  road 
between  the  East  Indies  and  western 
Europe  to  be  less  than  it  is. 

But  in  those  two  capital^errors  lay  the 
great  incentive  to  the  execution  and  suc- 
cess of  his  purpose.  Had  he  known  the 
vast  planetary  spaces  covered  by  the 
waters;  the  continent.interposed  between 
his  own  Europe  and  the  land  of  diamonds, 
gold,  and  spices;  the  difficulty  and  jperil 
of  the  passage  yet  to  be  braved  in  the,far 
regions  of  the  Antarctic  Pole  in  order  to 
sail  from^our  continental  Europe  [to  the 
oriental  Indies  by  the  western  ^way,'he 
would  perhaps  have  'shrunk  ^back  in 
alarm  and  dread.  Century. 


RESTING   IN   HOPE. 

Like  to  an  island,  coral-formed,  mid-seas, 

My  Hope  from  sheer  abysses  doth  arise 

'Neath  the  calm  glamour  of  pacific  skies: 
And,  borne  upon  the  morning  ministries 
Of  warm,  insetting  tides  and  gentle  breeze, 

Rich  soil  and  seed  have  come:  and  magic-wise 

Brave  limbed  palmetto  groves  in  martial  guise 
Spread  to  the  winds  their  frouded  pageantries. 

And  to  mine  island  in  this  middle  sea 
White  ships  of  blessed  promise  come,  full-fraught 
With  songsters  from  another  isle  more  blest, 
That,  bursting  forth  in  gracious  melody, 

Have  all  my  groves  their  wondrous  sweetness  taught, 
And  made  my  hope  indeed  an  isle  of  rest. 

Frank    Walcott  Hutt. 
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The  knowledge  that  this  subject  has 
engaged  the  profoundest  thought  of  some 
of  the  noblest  minds  among  the  children 
of  men,  causes  me  to  approach  it  with 
extreme  diffidence.  That  it  has  received 
the  most  careful  attention  from  such 
minds  must  be  conceded,  for  though 
many  of  the  writers  who  have  so  valiantly 
defended  the  Bible  against  those  who 
would  cast  reproach  upon  its  sacred 
teachings  may  not  have  been  assigned  a 
place  amongst  what  would  be  called  the 
strictly  scientific  minds  of  the  day,  their 
friends  have  shown  that  in  them  is  found 
that  happy  combination  of  the  religious 
and  the  scientific,  which  constitutes,  in  an 
educational  sense, the  most  nearly  perfect 
being,  while  with  them,  on  the  side  of 
truth, are  many  others,  who,  even  by  the 
enemies  of  truth,  have  been  accorded  a 
a  place  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
world's  greatest  intellects. 

With  feelings  of  profound  regret,  we 
must  admit  that  against  these,  as  writers 
on  the  same  great  subject,  are  many  more 
whose  patient  and  persistent  work,  and 
far-reaching  investigations  into  the  laws 
of  nature  will  forever  command  the  res- 
pect of  their  fellow  men,  and  make  the 
memory  of  their  names  as  lasting  as  the 
benefits  of  their  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments, and  yet  whose  conclusions  have 
led  them  to  adopt  theories  and  systems  of 
belief  which  most  of  those  before  me  this 
morning  know  must  eventually  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  light  of  truth,  even  as  the 
plague  producing  mist  which  gathers  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night  is  dispelled  at 
the  rising  of  the  sun. 

What  then  may  we  say  on  a  subject 
that  has  received  exhaustive  treatment  at 
such  hands?  We  cannot  hope  there  will 
be  much  that  is  new  or  original,  but  if  we 
succeed  in  presenting  anew  some  of  the 
ideas  of  the  great  minds  which  have  con- 
templated the  subject,  our  greatest  ex- 
pectations will  have  been  realized. 

What  a  source  of  heavenly  joy  it  would 
be  to  any  servant  of  God  had  he  the 
power  to  cull  from  the  fruitful  garden  of 

*Lecture  delivered  by  Elder  D.  M.  Todd,  at 
the  General  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  in 
the  Assembly  Hall, Salt  Lake  City,  June  6,1892. 


Holy  Writ,  and  by  teachings  quickened 
by  divine  inspiration,  plant  deep  within 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  youth  of 
Israel,  those  sublime  truths  which  would 
forever  put  to  rest  those  anxious  question- 
ings of  the  human  heart  as  to  the  end  of 
its  existence  en  earth,  and  amidst  the 
breakers  of  atheism  which  threaten  to 
deluge  the  earth,  cause  them  to  stand 
with  feet  firmly  planted  upon  the  rock  of 
revelation,  and  act  as  saviours  of  their 
fellow  men  who  are  being  tossed  upon 
the  turbulent  tide  of  infidelity  ! 

Then  would  their  faith  never  falter  in 
the  belief  that  "In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
all  that  in  them  is;"  that  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth  He  formed  man  in  His  own 
divine  image,  and  breathed  into  him  the 
breath  of  life ;  that  He  placed  him  here 
to  have  dominion  over  all  things,  which 
He  had  previously  created, for  a  definite 
purpose,  and  according  to  a  well-matured 
plan,  the  glorious  consummation  of  which 
was  known  before  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid. 

These  further  truths  would  be  among 
the  fruits  of  his  collecting:— Through  a 
temporary  triumph  of  evil,  man  was  cast 
out  from  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  and 
condemned  to  eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat 
of  his  face,  and  to  die;  but  he  was  not  to 
be  left  alone  in  his  sorrow,  for  an  avenue 
of  comfort  and  counsel  was  ever  open  to 
him  through  prayer.  The  Bible  teaches 
that  God  is  not  far  removed  from  His 
children, but  through  His  proper  agencies 
He  is  ever  present  in  all  places  and 
under  all  circumstances;  that  His  hand 
is  over  all  things  for  good,  controling  all 
natural  phenomena,  and  regulating  all 
the  laws  of  all  His  creations.  "It  is  He 
that  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil 
and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  His  rain 
on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust;"  "that 
maketh  the  grass  to  grow,  and  aTayeth 
every  lily  of  the  field  as  was  notSo'omon 
in  all  his  glory."  "It  is  God  that  quick- 
eneth  and  giveth  to  every  seed  his  own 
body,"  '  "That  giveth  us  fruitful  seasons, 
filling  our  hearts  with  joy  and  gladness." 
When  the  fierce  lightning  leaps  from 
cloud  to  cloud,  and  is  followed  by  the 
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deafening  thunder  peal,  we  are  told  thai 
it  is  the  Lord  that  thundereth  with  the 
voice  of  His  excellency  and  directeth  the 
ligntnings  under  the  whole  heavens; 
that  the  very  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all 
numbered,  and  that  not  a  sparrow  falleth 
without  our  Father,  though  two  of  them 
are  sold  for  a  farthing.  "Of  Him,  and 
through  Him, and  by  Him  are  all  things." 
The  beautiful  story  further  teaches  us 
that  God  has  an  abiding  love  for  His 
children,  and  would  fain  deliver  them 
from  the  power  of  evil;  that  the  prayer 
of  faith  shall  heal  the  sick,  and  that 
through  obedience  to  His  laws  the  very 
windows  of  heaven  might  be  opened,  and 
each  soul  be  bathed  in  the  sunshine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  even  after  death 
has  come  to  us,  and,  according  to  the 
laws  of  chemical  change,  these  mortal 
bodies  have  decomposed,  and  the  matter 
forming  them  has  returned  to  the  ele- 
ments from  which  it  came,  through 
some  mysterious  change  of  which  science 
can  tell  us  nothing,  they  shall  rise  again; 
for  He  has  said,  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life,  he  that  believeth  in  Me, 
though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  life." 

What  a  fountain  of  hope,  what  incen- 
tives to  faith  are  found  in  such  teachings, 
and  what  a  contrast  they  form  with  the 
hope-destroying  theories  advanced  by 
one  class  of  devotees  of  that  mixture  of 
truth  and  error  called  science! 

Though  the  number  advocating  these 
theories  is  said  to  be  small,  and  their 
doctrines  are  surely  repulsive  to  most 
minds,  nevertheless  through  them  we 
find  the  very  fountain  heads  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day  being  corrupted,  ■ 
and  the  spirit  of  infidelity  becoming 
yearly  a  greater  danger  against  which  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  must  carefully 
guard.  These  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revela- 
tions, is  a  myth — the  foolish  fancies  of 
superstitious  minds.  Truly  the  one  who 
enters  into  their  belief  must  forever  leave 
all  hope  behind.  Though,  in  the  main, 
the  men  advocating  these  theories  have 
been  diligent  students  of  nature,  egotism 
and  other  evils  have  so  blinded  their 
minds  that  they  have  failed  to  see  that 
beautiful  harmony  which  exists  through- 


out the  universe,  and  speaks  in  such 
unmistakable  language  of  an  Allwise 
Creator.  With  this  class  of  individuals, 
all  things  are  explained  according  to 
natural  law,  and  where  an  explanation 
can  be  made  in  this  way.in  their  minds.it 
utterly  does  away  with  the  necessity  of 
God's  existence.  To  them  it  is  not  God 
that  maketh  the  sun  to  rise,  but  that  is 
produced  through  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  motion.  In  their  opinion.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  sending  the  rain; 
but  evaporation  by  the  sun's  heat  and 
recondensation  by  the  cool  currents  of 
the  air  fully  explain  all  that.  They  hear 
no  voice  of  excellency  in  the  thunder 
peal,  but  observe  only  the  natural  results 
of  an  electric  discharge. 

They  have  learned  an  insignificant  few 
of  the  laws  through  which  God  accom- 
plishes His  purposes,  but  have  failed  to 
recognize  the  hand  that  ordained  those 
laws,  and  presides  over,  regulates,  and 
harmonizes  the  whole.  Many  of  them 
after  all  their  years  of  study,  fail  to  see 
any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  God 
or  wherein  His  wisdom  would  be  indis- 
pensible,  while  others  do  not  go  so  far, 
but  admit  that  there  must  be  a  supreme 
power  somewhere;  but  they  place  Him 
in  a  very  unenviable  position  by  suppos- 
ing Him  to  be  a  being  who  was  present 
when  the  machinery  of  the  universe  was 
first  put  in  motion,  but,  who,  through  the 
inflexible  properties  of  the  matter  which 
He  Himself  created,  and  the  immutable 
laws  which  He  ordained,  has  rendered 
Himself  powerless  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  that  matter,  or  with  those  laws 
for  the  good  of  His  children. 

To  either  class  there  is  no  incentive  to 
pray  for  any  blessing,  no  use  to  pray  for 
fruitful  seasons,  for  in  the  language  of  one 
of  their  chief  apostles,  Sir  John  Tyndall: 
"Science  asserts  that  without  a  disturb- 
ance of  natural  law,  quite  as  serious  as 
the  stoppage  of  an  eclipse,  or  the 
rolling  of  the  St.  Lawrence  up  the 
falls  of  Niagara,  no  act  of  humiliation, 
individual  or  national,  could  call  one 
shower  from  heaven  or  deflect  toward  us 
a  single  beam  of  the  sun." 

These  men  have  dared  to  say  that  the 
prayer  of  faith  will  not  heal  the  sick,  and 
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humiliation  and  supplication  to  be 
relieved  from  the  ravages  of  disease  is,  in 
their  eyes,  the  extremest  folly;  for,  says 
the  same  authority — and  he  most  certain- 
ly is  authority  on  many  scientific 
questions — in  speaking  of  cholera:  "To 
alter  by  prayer  this  or  any  similar  fact; 
to  deprive  by  petition  one  single  molecule 
of  miasmatic  matter  of  its  properties, 
would,  in  the  eye  of  science,  be  as  much 
a  miracle  as  to  make  the  sun  or  moon 
stand  still.  For  one  of  these  results 
neither  of  us  would  pray;  on  the  same 
ground  I  refuse  to  pray  for  either." 

It  is  for  these  and  many  other  similar 
notions,  that  these  men  ask  us  to  cast 
aside  all  those  gems  of  truth  contained 
in  Scripture.  Here  the  question  naturally 
arises  as  to  what  they  offer  in  place  of 
the  simple  account  of  the  creation  as 
given  by  Moses,  and  the  announcement 
that  God  created  man  in  His  own  image. 
For  an  answer  to  this  you  are  given  the 
doctrine  of  evolution,  or  the  doctrine  of 
variation,  natural  selection,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  I  believe  teachings 
that  breathe  a  spirit  of  infidelity  are  dan- 
gerous, but  I  could  wish  that  each  youth 
of  Israel  might  have  laid  fairly  before 
him  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
doctrine,  that  in  the  light  of  that  reason 
which  God  has  given  him,  he  might  judge 
of  the  foundation  upon  which  the  formid- 
able structure  of  infidelity  is  builded. 

No  man  of  average  intellect  need  be 
afraid  to  examine  impartially  the  propo- 
sitions upon  which  this  belief  is  based.  It 
is  the  writer  who  covers  the  facts  with 
verbiage  and  forces  upon  the  young 
reader  his  own  conclusions  in  these  mat- 
ters, that  is  dangerous. 

The  earth  was  full  of  infidelity  before 
Charles  Darwin  was  born,  but  the  evi- 
dence will  certainly  bear  me  out  in 
asserting  that  his  theory  of  natural  selec- 
tion forms  what  might  be  termed  the 
triumph  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
regard  to  infidelity,  and  beneath  that 
standard  are  being  marshaled  the  atheists 
of  the  earth.  The  doctrine  of  evolution, 
by '  'natural  selection' ' — commonly  known 
as  the  Darwinian  theory — is  based  upon 
the  following  fundamental  propositions: 

i.  All  animals  and  plants  bring  into  the 


world  more  young  than  can  possibly  be 
preserved. 

2.  No  two  individuals  are  exactly  alike, 
but,  while  preserving  the  general  likeness 
of  their  progenitors,  tend  by  variation  to 
diverge  from  the  parent  type. 

3.  These  variations  may  or  may  not  be 
favorable  to  the  individual. 

4.  Where  the  variation  is  favorable  in 
any  way,  the  individual  will  be  given  an 
advantage  over  his  fellows  in  the  struggle 
for  existence  which  must  necessarily  en- 
sue amongst  a  too  numerous  posterity, 
and  thus  there  will  be  a  "survival  of  the 
fittest."  Such  individuals  will  thus  be 
"naturally  selected"  to  propagate  the 
species. 

5.  The  individuals  which  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  will  transmit  the 
variations  to  which  they  owe  their  pres- 
ervation to  future  generations. 

6.  By  a  repetition  of  this  process  new 
"species"  will  be  produced. 

7.  In  the  language  of  the  evolutionist: 
"If  we  grant  that  past  time  has  been 

practically  infinite,  it  is  conceivable  that 
all  the  different  animals  and  plants  which 
we  see  at  present  upon  the  globe,  may 
have  been  produced  by  the  action  of 
natural  selection  upon  the  offspring  of  a 
few  primordial  forms,  or,  it  may  be,  a 
single  primitive  being." 

On  the  last  proposition,  evolutionists 
seem  to  divide  into  two  classes:  one  ad- 
vocating the  theory  that  all  living  things 
on  the  earth  came  from  a  single  primitive 
being,  some  of  them  taking  the  extreme 
view  that  even  that  being  was  evolved 
from  dead  matter  through  spontaneous 
generation.  This  class  recognizes  the 
hand  of  God  in  nothing;  the  other  admits 
the  possibility  of  a  creator,  but  places 
God  in  a  very  unenviable  position,  by 
supposing  that  He  created  only  the  first 
"primordial  forms,"  and  then  departed, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  blind  forces  of 
nature  and  "fortuitous  variation." 

Should  we  enquire  as  to  why  some  of 
these  evolutions  are  not  taking  place  at 
the  present  time,  and  why,  in  all  the 
thousands  of  years  of  which  we  have  the 
history,  no  new  species  of  animal  or  plant 
has  been  evolved,  we  are  told  that  at  first 
these  variations  would  be  imperceptible, 
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and   that   inconceivable   ages   would   be 
required  to  produce  new  species. 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  natur- 
ally calls  forth  another,  which  many  of 
those,  otherwise  favorable  to  the  theory, 
acknowledge  to  be  a  genuine  difficulty. 
The  doctrine  of  natural  selection  de- 
mands that  in  order  for  any  variation  to 
be  preserved  it  must  offer  some  advan- 
tage to  the  individual  possessing  it.  If 
the  variation  is  at  first  so  slight  and  de- 
velops so  inconceivably  slowly,  would  it 
at  first  offer  such  advantage.  Think  for 
one  moment  of  the  idea  of  explaining 
through  "fortuitous  variation,"  the  de- 
velopment of  such  organs  as  the  eye  or 
the  mammary  glands.  Would  either  not 
have  to  reach  a  wonderful  stage  of  com- 
plexity before  offering  any  advantage  to 
its  possessor. 

Other  logical  objections  too  numerous 
to  mention  might  be  advanced  against  this 
theory,  until,  in  the  light  of  reason,  not  to 
say  of  inspiration,  it  must  be  pronounced 
a  failure.  And  when,  in  the  light  of  all 
the  divine  truths  of  scripture  and  science 
which  this  theory  has  been  instrumental 
in  drawing  out,  it  is  no  longer  advocated 
by  intelligent  men,  behind  what  show  of 
argument  will  the  presistent  infidel  fortify 
himself? 

As  before  stated,  infidelity  was  before 
evolution  was  thought  of,  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  after  it  has  ceased  to  be 
pressed  into  service  to  explain  crea- 
tion. 

What  then  can  be  the  cause  of  other- 
wise intelligent  men  embracing  such 
hallucinations?  and  why  have  these  soul 
destroying  ideas  spread  like  contagion 
amongst  the  minds  of  men?  No  contagion 
ever  became  epidemic  without  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  its  spread  first  existed. 
'  'Where   the   carcass   is   there    will    the 


vultures  be."  The  festering  carcass 
which  is  drawing  about  itself  the  vultures 
of  atheism,  which  prey  upon  and 
destroy  all  the  noble  sentiments  of  the 
human  heart,  is  sin,  and  he  who  can 
conquer  that  in  a  reasonable  degree.need 
have  little  fear  of  falling  a  victim  to  their 
ravages. 

We  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  the  same  old  struggle  between  light 
and  darkness  which  has  continued  since 
time  was,  and  that  men  are  being  com- 
pelled onward  in  their  career  of  misery 
and  destruction  by  that  spirit  which,  in 
the  language  of  Faust,  always  denies, 
and  which  is  now  making  a  final  effort  in 
all  directions  to  overcome  truth. 

In  my  mind,  there  has  been  another 
very  fruitful  cause  of  unbelief  which  con- 
tinues to  some  extent,  and  that  is  the 
inconsistencies  of  modern  Christianity, 
both  in  practice  and  precept.  What  mind 
can  take  kindly  to  the  sectarian  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Creator,  or  of  the  heaven 
which  He  has  prepared  for  His  children? 
There  will  always  be  those  in  our  midst 
who  base  their  actions  upon  the  actions 
of  others,  and  professing  Christians  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  stumbling  blocks 
in  the  way  of  their  fellows,  on  account  of 
inconsistent  actions.  Of  the  former  ob- 
jection the  Christianity  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  when  rightly  understood,  is 
absolutely  free,  and  with  pleasure,  we 
note  the  fact  that  it  is  disappearing  to 
some  extent  from  the  Christianity  of  the 
world,  be  the  cause  what  it  may;  but 
with  regret,  we  must  all  admit  that  the 
latter  can  be  urged  against  many  of  us 
with  too  much  force,  and  with  renewed 
emphasis  comes  the  admonition:  "Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they 
may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
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In  appearing  before  you  this  morning 
I  keenly  sense  my  inability  to  speak  upon 
a  subject  of  this  character;  but  I  am  sus- 

*Lecture  delivered  byEIderBryant  S.Hinckley 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A., 


tained  with  the  thought  that  a  question 
of  such  importance,  though  referred  to  in 
humble  terms,  would  interest  all.  It  is  a 
theme  that  has  been  potential  in  shaping 
the  destinies  of  nations;    that  has  been 
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world — a  theme  second  only  to  that 
which  has  brought  us  here  this  morning; 
one  that  has  marked  the  progress  of 
civilization — that  has  measured  the  in- 
telligence of  every  age.  Under  its  inpir- 
ing  influence  Scott  wrote  these  immortal 
words: 

"Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead, 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land." 

It  is  not  momentary  pleasure  that  heats 
the  heart  with  excitement;  it  is  not  vain 
ambition  that  deludes  the  mind  with 
fanciful  dreams ;  it  is  not  a  desire  for 
wicked  war  which  desolates  and  dimin- 
ishes sensitiveness  ;  no,  it  is  that  love 
next  to  the  love  of  God — 'tis  that  that 
binds  man  to  his  native  land — 'tis  love  of 
country — patriotism  pure  and  divine.  That 
feeling  which  enlarges,  ennobles  and  en- 
riches the  human  heart.  It  was  this  influ- 
ence that  gave  glory  to  Sparta;  that  led 
the  Athenians  to  victory  upon  the  famous 
field  of  Marathon;  that  carved  the  name 
of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred, 
upon  the  pillars  of  Greece;  that  steeled 
the  arm  of  Cromwell  against  a  tide  of 
tyranny;  that  gave  to  Scotland  her  Wal- 
lace, to  America  her  Washington. 

When  Rome  sat  upon  her  seven  hills 
and  ruled  the  world,  when  ' 'to  be  a  Roman 
was  greater  than  to  be  a  king;"  when 
Athens  boasted  of  her  Solon  and  her 
Socrates,  her  Plato,  and  her  Pericles; 
when  the  Savior  of  mankind  appeared — 
He  whose  words  and  works  proclaimed 
Him  a  chosen  champion  of  freedom — 
then  did  this  benign  and  life-giving  ele- 
ment warm  every  vein  and  flow  in  every 
artery  of  the  political  body.  Then  did 
this  influence  consecrate  the  thought  and 
ennoble  the  feelings.  Darkness  has  fol- 
lowed its  decline,  and  day  its  develop- 
ment. 

For  a  moment  let  us  go  to  a  humble 
home  in  the  distant  land  of  Italy.  Here 
the  child  Christopher  Columbus  was 
born,  here  he  was  reared — fostered  in 
the  freedom  of  the  mountains.  He  grew 
up  full  of  the  fire  of  inspiration  and 
enterprise.  He  sailed  toward  the  setting 
sun,  stepped  upon  the  sacred  soil  of 
America.  America  ! — that  name — what 
devotion  it  inspires!  How  it  opens  in  our 


nature  the  purest  and  richest  gush  of 
consecrated  thought  and  feeling  ! — He 
gazed  upon  this  land  long  destined  as 
the  cradle  of  human  freedom.  Following 
him  came  John  Robinson  with  his  little 
band  of  Pilgrims.  They  pianted  the 
standard  of  religious  liberty  in  the  rocks 
of  Massachusetts.  They  were  the  first  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  freedom  in  the  virgin  soil 
of  this  promised  land. 

The  tree  sprang  forth,  nurtured  with 
the  decay  of  departed  patriots,  watered 
with  the  tears  of  toil,  bathed  in  the  sweat 
of  sorrow,  and  strengthened  with  the 
winds  of  adversity.  She  matured,  her 
branches  extended  abroad,  and  in  due 
season  yielded  in  abundance  the  precious 
fruits  of  universal  liberty. 

We  who  have  grown  up  within  the 
sanctified  shades  of  its  spreading 
branches,  who  have  partaken  of  its 
heavenly  harvest,  appreciate  the  magni- 
tude of  the  efforts  that  bequeathed  to  us 
the  cherished  legacy.  Our  hearts  swell 
with  emotion  to  "paint  anew  the  pictures 
of  the  past;"  when  youth  and  patriarch, 
sire  and  son — devoid  of  discipline — 
buckeled  on  the  armor  of  defense,  to 
stand  against  the  imperial  army  of  Great 
Britain,  and  for  seven  long  years  engaged 
in  that  awful  conflict  which  sowed  their 
fields  with  the  ashes  of  war;  that  made 
desolate  happy  homes;  took  from  the 
aged  mother  her  only  son  ;  bereft  the 
child  of  his  father;  left  the  wife  a  weep- 
ing widow  ;  a  struggle,  the  trials  of 
which  were  only  surpassed  by  the  glory 
to  which  it  gave  birth.  'Twas  a  conflict 
full  of  that  feeling  which  enabled  the 
ancient  Saints  to  take  joyfully  "the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods;"  that  led  the  re- 
formers to  endure  the  fire  of  flaming 
faggots,  to  face  the  lurid  glare  of  the  torch. 
It  was  a  struggle  that  not  only  emanci- 
pated America,  but  awakened  slumbering 
conscience,  which  arose  and  joyfully 
shook  itself  free  from  the  fetters  that  had 
long  bound  it.  This  aspiring  love  for  free- 
dom now  assailed  the  thrones  of  kings, 
and  they  tottered;  crowns  crumbled  at 
its  feet.  It  proclaimed  America  the  blessed 
land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave. 
"Land  where  our  fathers  died, 
Land  of  the  Pilgrim's  pride." 
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The  Highland  Scot  loves  his  hilly  home, 
the  sturdy  Englishman,  his  stately  man- 
sions; the  proud  Frenchman,  his  famous 
France;  the  scholarly  German,  the  rythm 
of  the  Rhine;  the  dusky  Italian,  the 
mountain  music  of  his  streams;  the  wan- 
dering Arab,  the  sands  of  his  sunny  home; 
but— 

"There  is  a  land  of  every  land  the  pride, 

Beloved  by  heaven  o'er  all  the  world  beside; 

Where  brighter  suns  dispense  serener  light, 

And  milder  moons  emparadise  the  night." 
"A  land  of  virtue,  valor,  truth, 
Of  time-honored  age,  and  love-exalted  youth." 

'Tis  a  land  divinely  clad,,  bearing  the 
stamp  of  heaven,  sanctified  by  the  tread 
of  holy  beings,  and  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  patriotism. 

The  spirit  of  America  makes  liberty 
commensurate  with,  and  inseparable 
from,  American  soil.  It  proclaims  to  the 
stranger  and  the  sojourner  within  its  bor- 
ders that  the  moment  he  sets  his  foot 
upon  American  earth,  the  ground  upon 
which  he  treads  is  holy,  consecrated  by 
that  genius  of  universal  liberty.  No 
matte\  what  his  language,his  complexion, 
whether  an  Asiatic  or  an  African  sun  has 
shone  upon  him,  the  moment  he  touches 
the  sacred  soil  of  America  he  stands  re- 
deemed, regenerated,  and  disenthralled. 
All  upon  this  land  are  free;  the  bullet  or 
the  bayonet  cannot  teach  aught  else  to 
the  roaming  redman.  The  temple  of  free- 
dom was  reared  here  by  our  forefathers. 
It  has  been  shaken  with  the  shocks  of 
war,  but  the  cracks  of  dismemberment 
have  been  sealed  with  the  cement  of  love. 
Civil  commotion  has  arisen  and  subsided. 
In  these  mountain  fastnesses  we  have 
heard  but  the  distant  mutterings  of  the 
storm.  We  have  had  no  part  in  the 
sanguinary  conflict  that  crimsoned  this 
fair  land  with  the  best  blood  of  the  nation. 
We  may  not  engage  in  warfare,  we  may 
not  march  to  the  music  of  martial  tread, 
but  we  can  be  patriots  of  peace,  and 
when  the  bright  star  of  Utah  shall  shine 
upon  the  silken  folds  of  our  gallant  flag, 
we  can  furnish  that  fearless  fidelity,  as 
strong  and  enduring  as  the  mountains 
that  surround  us,  that  love,  as  pure  and 
precious  as  the  air  we  breathe. 

We  love  our  mountain  home,  her 
grassy  hills  and  crystal  streams,  her  lim- 


pid   lake    and    fertile    fields,    her    lofty 
mountains  and  broad  valleys. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  Zion's  poets: 

"I  love  the  land  that  gave  me  being, 
Her  features  e'er  shall  seem  to  me 
More  beautiful  than  boasted  marble 
Of  all  the  realms  beyond  the  sea." 

But  we  have  a  nobler  love,  a  loftier 
patriotism,  that  rises  above  all  places  and 
sections,  that  knows  no.  county,  no 
state,  no  north,  no  south,  no  east,  no 
west,  knows  only  America,  our  Common 
Country,  that  claims  no  mountain  slopes, 
that  clings  to  no  river  banks,  that  wor- 
ships no  range  of  hills,  but  lifts  the 
aspiring  eye  to  gaze  upon  one  grand  con- 
tinent, redeemed  and  made  free  by  divine 
decree. 

Our  continent  embraces  the  greatest 
forests,  the  grandest  valleys,  and  the 
grassiest  plains  the  world  affords.  Where 
is  a  country  so  rich  in  resources,  so 
prolific  in  products,  with  lalces  and 
rivers  so  magnificent  and  mighty,  with 
valleys  so  bounteous  and  beautiful?  Gran- 
der visions  were  never  given  to  the  eye 
of  mortal  man! 

With  such  surroundings  our  accom- 
plishments have  far  transcended  the  ex- 
pectations of  our  Colonial  fathers.  We 
have  read  with  pain  their  sufferings,  and 
viewed  with  pride  their  achievements. 
We  revere  their  names  and  have  reared 
marble  to  their  memories;  we  have 
inscribed  their  deeds  upon  the  tablets  of 
our  hearts,  where,  when  the  hand  of 
decay  has  mingled  their  monuments  with 
the  dust,  still  will  that  halo  of  love  for- 
ever enshrine  them. 

"They  builded  wisely  and  theybuilded 
well,"  and  their  temple  of  freedom  still 
stands  in  undiminished  glory.  The  past 
has  taught  us  its  lessons,  the  present  has 
its  duties,  and  the  future  its  hopes.  Our 
civil  conflict  is  over,  and  many  of  our 
soldiers  sleep  beneath  the  silent  sod. 
Fresh  be  the  breezes  that  fan  their  resting 
places;  gentle  be  the  the  summer  rains 
that  fall  from  heaven  upon  the  famous 
fields  where  they  met  in  battle.  Green  be 
the  groves  where  sleep  the  patriots  and 
sages,  forgotten  be  all  animosities  and 
strifes,  and  sacred  be  the  trust  commited 
to  our  care. 
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In  addressing  you  this  afternoon,  I  do 
so  sincerely  desiring  an  interest  in  your 
faith,  that  I  may  be  directed  to  express 
only  that  which  will  benefit  those  who 
have  assembled  on  this  occasion.  I  have 
been  requested  to  speak  briefly  upon,  the 
subject  of  civil  government,  more  par- 
ticularly as  this  subject  is  treated  in  the 
book  in  use  in  our  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  by  Calvin  To wnsend.  I  have 
not  written  an  address,  but  shall  take  as 
an  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  is  treated  by  Mr.  Townsend, 
his  opening  chapters  treating  upon  forms 
of  government,  colonization  of  our  coun- 
try, original  articles  of  confederation  and 
their  defects,  and  lastly,  our  constitution 
and  its  origin. 

Forms  of  Government. — Men  generally 
recognize  six  distinct  forms  of  govern 
ment. 

First.  The  "patriarchal"  which  is  the 
earliest  of  all  upon  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and  is  typified  in  the  government  exer- 
cised by  the  father  over  his  family.  This 
form  can  only  exist  when  those  under  it 
are  willing  to  acknowledge  the  leader  as 
head  of  the  family,  clan,  or  tribe,  as  the 
case  may  be.  We  have  a  government  of 
this  nature  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
our  own  land;  and  it  was  formerly  illus- 
trated in  the  clans  of  Scotland,  where  all 
the  members  of  each  clan  were  taught  to 
regard  the  chieftain  with  respectful  rev- 
erence; he  in  turn  seeking  to  protect 
their  rights  as  though  all  were  his  indi- 
vidual offspring. 

Second.  A  "theocratic"  government  is 
that  form  under  which  laws  are  given 
and  the  people  governed  by  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Almighty.  This  form  is 
shown  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel; 
but  has  no  type,  so  far  as  we  know,  now 
in  existence  upon  the  earth. 

Third.  The  "monarchial"  form  is.as  its 
name  signifies,  a  government  by  one 
individual.  We  have  two  kinds  of  mon- 
archies: absolute,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia; 
and  limited,  as  in  case  of  Great  Britain. 

*  Lecture  delivered  by  Elder  Geo.  M.  Cannon, 
at  the  General  Conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I. A., 
in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Saturday 
afternoon,  June  4th,  1892. 


In  the  former  the  will  of  the  sovereign  is 
law;  in  the  latter,  the  ruler  executes,  but 
cannot  make  the  laws.  He  is  controlled 
by  the  law  as  much  as  his  most  humble 
subject;  while  in  case  of  an  absolute 
monarchy,  the  czar  or  emperor,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  virtually  the  law  himself. 
Most  monarchies  are  hereditary,  while  in 
a  few  cases  the  ruler  is  elected  for  life. 
In  elective  monarchies  the  people  them- 
selves do  not,  as  a  rule,  have  any  voice 
in  the  election  of  their  ruler;  but  he  is 
elected  either  by  the  nobility,  or,  as  in 
case  of  the  present  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  by 
certain  "treaty  powers"  which  have  as- 
sumed this  right. 

Fourth.  In  an" aristocratic7 'form  of  gov- 
ernment, privileged  classes  are  created: 
either  governing  the  country  entirely,  or 
having  special  privileges,  enabling  them 
to  keep  the  masses  of  the  people  from 
participating  to  any  great  extent  in  mat- 
ters of  government.  This  form  is  rarely 
found  distinct,  but  is  usually  an  outgrowth 
of  and  combined  with  a  monarchy. 

Fifth.  A  "democratic"  form  of  govern- 
ment, strictly  speaking,  is  where  the 
entire  people  meet  and  in  a  body  make 
their  own  laws.  Such  a  government  is 
naturally  not  adapted  to  large  areas  of 
country,  nor  to  great  numbers  of  people, 
as  it  would  be  in  such  cases  entirely  too 
inconvenient  and  unwieldy. 

Sixth.  A  "republican"  form  of  govern- 
ment is  where  the  will  of  the  people  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  but  where  the  laws 
are  not  made  directly  by  the  people 
themselves,  but  by  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives. Our  own  government  is  a 
combination  of  the  two  last  named. 

Colonization. — Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  more  than  draw  your  attention  to 
the  manner  in  which  our  country  was 
settled.  For  the  most  part  the  thirteen 
colonies,  forming  the  original  thirteen 
States  of  our  Union,  were  settled  by 
people  from  Great  Britain.  Those  which 
were  founded  by  other  nationalities,  as 
New  York  (then  called  New  Amsterdam), 
by  the  Dutch,  and  Delaware  by  the 
Swedes,  came  under  the  dominion  of 
England  at  a  very  early  date  in  their  his- 
tory.     The    period    during    which    this 
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dominion  was  exercised  extended  from 
about  one  hundred  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  so  that  the  colonies  were 
much  like  the  "mother  country"  in  laws 
and  customs.  The  power  of  Great 
Britain  over  the  colonies  continued  until 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made— July  4th,  1776.  In  the  following 
September,  Congress  proposed 

Articles  of  Confederation,  and  sent  the 
same  to  all  the  States.  These  articles  were 
to  be  binding  upon  none  until  ratified 
by  all,  and  were  not  assented  to  by  Mary- 
land until  March  1st,  17S1,  nearly  four 
and  one-half  years  after  they  were  pre- 
pared and  approved  by  Congress.  During 
this  period,  and,  in  fact,  until  the  end  of 
the  Revolutionary  war,  the  States  were 
united  by  their  common  interests  and  the 
danger  they  were  in  from  a  common  foe. 
The  facetious  remark  of  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  when 
he  said,  "Gentlemen,  we  must  hang 
together,  or  we  shall  hang  separately," 
found  an  echo  in  every  heart;  and  the 
defects  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
did  not  become  apparent  until  the  war 
was  over.  At  the  time  these  articles 
were  prepared,  the  colonies  were  engaged 
in  a  life  or  death  struggle,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  not  so  much  as  to  how  they 
should  regulate  their  affairs  as  a  nation, 
as  it  was  whether  they  should  have  a 
national  existence.  They  were  never 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  leading  states- 
men in  Congress,  and  in  less  than  five 
years  after  their  adoption  by  all  of  the 
States,  Virginia  took  the  first  steps  look- 
ing to  the  formation  of  a  substitute, 
answering  more  nearly  the  wants  of  the 
people. 

The  Necessity  for  a  Constitution 
was  felt  and  expressed  by  the  lead- 
ing men  of  all  shades  of  political 
feeling;  and  the  action  taken  was 
brought  about  by  the  best  minds  of 
the  nation  without  regard  to  partizan- 
ship.  The  necessity  for  closer  union  and 
more  power  in  the  government  was 
emphasized  by  disputes  which  arose 
between  the  different  States  and  by  some 
Eternal  disorders  such  as  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion in  Massachusetts.  As  a  result  of 
various  acts  of  the  different  legislatures. 


a  Constitutional  Convention  was  organ- 
ized May  25th,  1787,  George  Washington 
being  elected  chairman.  The  convention 
sat  with  closed  doors  for  nearly  four 
months  from  date  of  organization,  and 
formulated  the 

Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Its 
preamble  very  tersely  states  the  objects 
of  its  adoption  to  be  "To  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
The  Constitution  as  presented  for  ratifi- 
cation of  the  original  states  consisted  of 
seven  articles;  said  articles  in  their  order 
dealing  with  the  rights  and  duties  of  (1) 
the  Legislative  power;  (2)  the  Executive; 
(3)  the  Judiciary;  (4)  Inter  State  regula- 
tions; (5)  Amendments;  (6)  the  Supreme 
law  and  its  support—and  (7)  the  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  Constitution. 

Under  the  last  article  the  Constitution 
was  to  become  binding  upon  all  the 
States  whenever  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  nine  States.  Three  States 
ratified  in  that  same  year  (1787);  and 
eight  more  by  July  26th,  17S8.  Elections 
were  therefore  held  as  provided  by  the 
Constitution,  and  on  the  fourth  of  March 
17S9  the  first  Constitutional  Congress  of 
our  country  met.  By  what  I  consider  a 
curious  coincidence,  no  quorum  was 
present  until  the  sixth  of  April,  just  forty 
one  years  to  a  day  before  the  organization 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  On  the  day  named  the  votes 
were  counted  and  George  Washington 
was  found  to  be  unanimously  elected 
President. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  briefly  state 
why  I  think  the  study  of  civil  government 
one  of  the  most  important  that  our  young 
people  can  consider.  We  live  in  a  land 
of  Constitutional  liberty  where  t\\&people 
make  the  laws.  We  have  only  to  look 
at  the  history  of  other  great  nations  to 
convince  us  that  danger  comes  not  to 
republics  so  much  from  without  as  from 
within.  When  Rome  was  threatened 
with  destruction  at  the  hand  of  Hannibal, 
the  great  Carthagenian  general  who  had 
crossed   what  had   been   considered  the 
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insurmountable  Alps  and  had  reached  her 
very  walls,  her  sons  went  forth  undis- 
mayed, meeting  defeat  after  defeat,  but 
never  resting  until  they  had  made  the 
proud  invader  a  fugitive  in  his  own  land, 
and  had  completely  destroyed  his  city  so 
lately  the  mistress  of  the  seas.  But  when 
the  sons  of  Rome  forgot  their  noble  heri- 
tage and  neglected  to  study  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  their  free  country,  they 
became  the  playthings  of  each  ambitious 
aspirant  to  office.  Thus  degenerate,  they 
bartered  their  votes  to  the  man  who  pan- 
dered most  to  their  vicious  tastes  and 
appetites.  Next  they  lost  the  freedom 
they  had  failed  to  appreciate,  and  under 
their  depraved  Emperors  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  less  civilized  but  mora 
virtuous  nations  on  their  borders. 

I  have  heard  men  whose  intelligence 
and  noble  qualities  I  admire,  decline  to 
enter  into  "politics,"  on  the  ground  that 
politicians  are  degraded.  I  admit  that 
some  politicians  are  tricksters,  and  that 
it  is  not  always  pleasant  to  associate  with 
such.  But  I  deny  that  the  study  of  the 
government  of  our  country  is  debasing. 
On  the  contrary,  where  a  people  have  no 
voice  in  a  government  of  the  country  in 
which  they  live,  they  become  almost  like 
slaves.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  case 
of  the  Jews  in  Great  Britain.  For  cen- 
turies they^  were  down-trodden,  and  had 
no  part  in  the  government  of  their 
country.  Later  on  they  were  permitted 
to  enter  political  life,  and  did  so.  As  a 
result,  in  our  own  day  we  have  seen  a 
member  of   their  race  Lord    Mayor  of 


London,  the  greatest  city  of  the  world; 
while  another  member  of  the  former  out- 
cast community  was  for  years  Premier  of 
England — second  only  to  the  Queen  her- 
self. Another  thing  :  someone  must 
control  in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  if  the 
intelligent,  honest,  and  upright  withdraw 
from  the  contest,  only  the  baser  element 
of  mankind  is  left  to  govern  us.  So  I 
say  that  every  man  who  has  the  interest 
of  his  native  land  at  heart,  be  he  high  or 
low,  rich  or  poor,  should  exert  his  in- 
fluence for  the  right  in  government,  as 
well  as  in  other  affairs.  We  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  Con- 
stitution of  our  land  would  hang  as  if 
suspended  by  a  thread,  and  that  the  sons 
of  Zion  would  step  forth  and  support  it. 
We  cannot  assume  the  position  of  sup- 
porters of  the  Constitution  if  we  do  not 
understand  it.  God  has  designed  that 
we  should  be  useful,  but  to  be  so  we 
must  store  our  minds.  Our  country  is 
the  grandest  upon  earth.  Its  constitution 
was  framed  by  some  ol  the  noblest  spirits 
that  ever  lived,  they  acting  under  the 
inspiration  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  The 
government  of  such  a  country,  and  the 
support  of  such  a  constitution  are  worthy 
the  best  efforts  of  every  young  man 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Let  us 
bear  our  part.  Let  us  give  these  subjects 
the  attention  they  deserve  at  the  hands 
of  the  best  among  us,  for  upon  the  action 
of  such  men  must  depend  our  country's 
future  glory,  and  our  own  station  on  the 
pages  of  her  history. 


MARCIA. 

A  Story  of  Ancient  Rome. 

BY     "LAERTES." 


CHAPTER    IV. 
THE   MYSTIC   WORDS. 

Only  an  hour  was  passed  by  Marcia  in 
her  heavy  slumber,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  was  aroused  by  the  arrival  of 
her  brother.  Before  entering  the  ostium, 
he  had  held  a  brief  conversation  with  the 
slave  upon  the  subject  of  the  previous 
visitor,    finding  from   him  the  length   of 


time  Claudius  had  remained,  the  place  of 
converse,  and  the  subsequent  actions  of 
Marcia.  The  slave's  recital,  overdrawn 
and  colored  as  such  recitals  usually  are, 
aroused  the  fears  of  Decius  more  than 
the  events  of  the  earlier  evening  had 
done.  He  determined  upvon  a  thorough 
line  of  action  in  the  direction  of  confirm- 
ing or  dispelling    his    suspicion   of   the 
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conversion  of  Claudius  to  Christianity. 
To  this  end,  he  requested  his  sister  to 
come  out  of  her  apartment,  into  the 
atrium.  The  traces  of  tears  and  the 
paleness  resulting  from  great  emotion, 
gave  renewed  force  to  the  suspicion  of 
Decius.and  nerved  him  to  the  performance 
of  what  he  considered  his  duty. 

"Art  thou  ill,  Marcia,"  he  inquired  as 
his  sister  approached  him. 

She  struggled  hard  to  smile,  with  an 
affected  air  of  cheerfulness.  "I  am  not 
ill,  Decius,  but  I  should  judge  from  the 
expression  of  gloom  upon  thy  face  that 
thou  art  far  from  well." 

"The  gloom  upon  my  face  does  not 
compare  with  the  sorrow  depicted  upon 
thine,"  he  answered;  "and  the  cause  of 
that  sorrow  I  desire  to  find." 

Knowing  that  the  greatest  effect  would 
be  produced  upon  her  if  their  interview 
should  take  place  in  the  room  where  she 
had  conversed  with  Claudius,  he  led  the 
way  thither,  and  carefully  closed  the  door. 
Having  done  this  he  seated  himself,  (I 
might  say,  by  accident,  were  I  not  forced 
to  record  the  fact  that  the  servant  had 
reported  to  him  from  personal  observation 
the  seat  occupied  by  Claudius)  at  the 
foot  of  the  image  of  Mercury,  the  mes- 
senger of  the  gods;  here  he  drew  Marcia 
to  his  side.  A  pause  of  a  few  moments 
ensued,  during  which  the  trembling  girl 
wrought  the  betrayal  of  her  cause  almost 
as  fully  by  her  uneasy  manner  as  she 
could  have  done  by  a  clear  confession  of 
the  details  of  the  previous  interview. 

Having  noted  carefully  these  symptoms, 
Decius  began ;  '  'My  sister,  we  are  orphans. 
Our  gentle  mother  and  our  noble  father 
are  in  the  tomb.  By  the  tie  of  blood,  I 
am  thy  protector.  I  am  responsible  to 
the  state  and  to  the  gods  for  thy  care. 
Until  thou  findest  one  worthy  of  thy  love, 
and  no  traitor  to  the  empire  and  the 
deities"  (scathing  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
ditions) "I  shall  be  thy  guardian.  My 
duty  is  to  direct  thee  to  a  proper  choice 
of  husband,  for  I  would  not  consider  my 
duty  done  if  I  should  relinquish  thee  to 
one  less  loyal  than  myself.  It  is  upon 
this  subject  I  would  speak.  Has  Claud- 
ius been  here  this  day?" 

Denial  would  have  been  useless,  even 


if  she  had  desired  to  make  it;   "Yes," 
she  replied. 

"Of  what  did  he  speak  to  thee?"  he 
asked. 

"Of  many  topics,  Decius,"  she  an- 
swered, trying  to  evade  his  direct  ques- 
tioning. 

"Be  more  specific,  Marcia,"  he  said, 
with  some  impatience.  "I  surely  may  be 
made  a  confidant.  Nay,  I  demand  thine 
answer!"  This  exclamation  was  caused 
by  her  attempt  to  break  from  him. 

She  saw  that  her  best  plan  would  be 
to  feign  an  indifference  of  manner,  in  the 
hope  of  easing  his  suspicions. 

"He  spoke  of  his  visiting  the  games 
with  thee  today,  and  of  the  terrible 
scene  he  there  witnessed.  Decius,  how 
canst  thou — " 
V  "This  is  no  time  to  censure  me,"  he 
interrupted.  "This  conversation  must 
have  to  do  with  thee — and  him!  Of 
what  else  did  he  speak?" 

"He  spoke  of  thy  wonderful  prediction 
regarding  this  night."  she  archly  replied, 
her  woman's  wit  coming  to  her  rescue. 
"Decius,  thou  art  a  famous — " 

"Thy  praise  is  as  distasteful  to  me  as 
thy  censure,"  he  sharply  broke  in. 
"Proceed." 

She  hesitated;  he  arose,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing as  hers  had  done  before   Claudius. 

"Dost  thou  think  thou  canst  escape 
me?"  he  cried  in  his  anger,  "I  will  have 
thy  confession!  Girl,  thou  art  a  traitor, 
too!  Thou — " 

"Hold,  Decius,"  she  said,  with  more 
calmness  than  might  have  been  expected. 
"Utter  not  words  thou  shall  repent  of. 
I  will  tell  thee  of  what  Claudius  spoke. 
He  spoke  of  his  love  for  me.  He  ut- 
tered vows  which  I  know  were  fervent — 
which  I  know  will  not  be  broken  through 
fault  of  his.  This  was  his  topic,  Decius. 
I  would  have  told  thee  without  thy 
questioning,  had  I  considered  the  time 
ripe  for  my  avowal.  It  was  not  through 
shame  or  fear  that  I  hesitated.  No, 
Decius,  I  am  proud  of  his  love,  and  it 
was  this  pride  which  made  me  hesitate  in 
telling  thee  of  it." 
•  "And  what  was  thy  reply  to  his  avowal 
of  love  ?"  asked  Decius  in  tones  of 
mingled  anger  and  compassion? 
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"That  will  I  freely  tell  thee,  Decius. 
I  accepted  his  vows  and  gave  mine  in 
return.  I  love  Claudius.  I  have  loved 
him  since  I  first  knew  the  meaning  of 
the  word  love,  and  thou,my  dear  brother, 
hast  ever  encouraged  my  association 
with'  him.  He  has  ever  been  a  dear 
friend  to  both  of  us,  and  is  still  worthy — " 

"It  is  enough,"  Decius  interrupted. 
I  have  but  one  more  subject  on  which  to 
speak  to  thee.  True,  as  thou  hast  said, 
I  have  encouraged  thy  association  with 
him.  My  friendship  for  him  has  been 
strong.  I  have  considered  him  most 
noble.  But  I  have  reason  to  doubt  his 
constancy  to  the  emperor  and  our  holy 
religion.  That  were  a  crime  unpardon- 
able; it  could  not  be  condoned;  his  guilt 
would  forever  bar  the  way  to  thy  union 
with  him.  Marcia  did  he  speak  of  this 
to  thee?" 

A  few  moments'  thought  on  the  part  of 
Marcia  were  occupied  by  Decius  in  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  impatience.  At  length 
she  answered  him,  her  words  carefully 
weighed,  her  manner  calm  and  dignified, 

"Decius  I  owe  to  thee  the  duty  of  a 
sister.  So  far  as  the  authority  of  a  brother 
over  his  orphan  sister  extends,  so  far 
am  I  willing  to  submit  to  thine.  I  can- 
not nor  will  I  keep  any  of  my  own  secrets 
from  thee.  My  heart  is  open  as  a  book 
for  thee  to  read.  My  thoughts,  my  de- 
sire, my  affections, — all  will  I  make 
known  to  thee,  as  is  my  duty.  But  when 
he  who  is  dearer  to  me  even  than  a 
brother  entrusts  a  secret  to  me,  then 
must  I  keep  that  as  sacred  as  my  own 
purity.  For  to  him  I  owe  a  higher  duty 
than  a  sister — the  duty  of  a  betrothed 
wife.  His  secrets  are  not  mine,  nor 
must  I  betray  them.  No,  Decius,  ask 
me  not  to  open  his  heart  to  thee;  that  I 
have  no  right  to  do." 

In  astonishment  the  young  man  stood 
facing  her,  but  her  attitude  was  as  digni- 
fied as  his,  her  mien  more  noble.  Threats, 
prayers,  entreaties — all  failed  to  draw 
from  her  her  lover's  secret.and  he  was  at 
last  compelled  to  forego  the  useless  trial 
and  leave  the  room.  As  he  passsd 
into  the  atrium,  Marcia  having  remained 
in  the  lararium,  he  called  her  female  at- 
tendant and  gave  her  the  brief  command: 


"Report  with  frequency  the  actions  of 
thy  mistress  this  night,"  and  dismissed 
her.  Summoning  ten  of  his  most  trust- 
ed slaves,  he  commanded  them  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  do  his 
bidding  at  an  instant's  notice. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  the  second 
watch,  and  Marcia  must  be  at  the  place 
of  rendezvous  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  watch  (midnight).  She  emerged 
from  the  lararium,  as  Decius  entered  the 
tablinum  and  drew  the  curtains.  Calling 
her  attendant,  Marcia  retired  to  her  room 
and  began  her  preparations.  All  her 
movements  being  carefully  reported  to 
her  brother.  At  length,  word  came  to 
him  that  she  was  ready  for  the  street. 
He  took  prompt  action,  by  detailing  one 
of  his  own  slaves  to  accompany  her  until 
she  should  dismiss  him,  when  he  was  to 
follow  her,  and  report  what  he  should  see 
and  hear.  With  the  other  slaves,  Decius 
remained  at  home  impatiently  awaiting 
the  return  of  his  messenger. 

Marcia  and  her  attendant  walked  rap- 
idly through  the  street  until  the  crowded 
district  of  the  Velabrum  was  reached. 
Pushing  through  the  narrow  streets  until 
she  had  nearly  reached  theValerianWay, 
she  paused  and  dismissed  her  attendant 
with  the  words:  "Relate  this  to  none!" 
With  a  low  bow  the  slave  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  followed  her  with  noiseless 
steps.  As  she  reached  the  door,  she  gave 
three  distinct  taps,  and  uttered  the  words, 
"My  sheep  know  my  voice, and  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow."  Instantly  the  door 
swung  open,  and  she  entered  the  narrow, 
descending  staircase.  Having  seen  and 
heard  enough,  the  slave  sped  homeward 
and  related  all  to  his  master,  who  dis- 
guised himself  and  hastened  toward  the 
Velabrum,  in  company  with  ten  of  his 
slaves. 

As  Marcia  descended  the  stair,  she  was 
met  by  Claudius,  who  conducted  her  to 
the  room  where  the  assembly  was  seated. 
This  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the 
entrance  place,  and  was  reached  by  a 
tortuous  and  damp  smelling  passage. 
The  room  itself  was  large,  but  its  ceiling 
was  disagreeably  low,  and  was  supported 
by  large  pillars  of  solid  masonry.  The 
torches,  with  which  the  place  was  dimly 
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lighted,  threw  an  uncanny  glare  upon  the 
scene,  and  brought  into  bold  relief  its 
weird  features. 

In  strong  contrast  with  the  gloom  of  the 
scene,  was  the  cheerfulness,  suppressed 
though  it  was,  of  the  Christians,  whom 
Marcia  had  always  associated  with  ideas 
of  gloom  and  despondency.  As  Claud- 
ius presented  her  to  the  persons  assem- 
bled, as  a  possible  convert  to  their  faith, 
each  one  stepped  forward  with  a  cordial 
greeting. 

In  the  meantime  Decius  was  threading 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  Velabrum.  As 
he  approached  the  entrance  door,  he 
commanded  his  slaves  to  remain  on  the 
outside,  and  at  a  given  sign  from  him, 
arouse  the  people  in  that  part  of  the  city, 
and  rush  with  them  to  his  assistance. 
Arrangements  completed,  the  slaves  re- 
tired a  short  distance,  while  he,  giving 
three  taps  and  uttering  the  words,  "My 
sheep  know  my  voice,  and  a  stranger 
they  will  not  follow,"  was  ushered  into 
the  subterranean  passage. 
chapter  v. 

THE    SECRET  MEETING. 

As  Decius  descended  the  stair,  the 
voice  of  the  watchman  without  an- 
nounced the  commencement  of  the 
third  watch.  Pressing  forward  through 
the  passage,  he  entered  the  hall.  A  hasty 
glance  through  the  room  revealed  to  him 
his  sister  in  company  with  Claudius. 
Suppressing  the  chagrin  and  indignation 
which  this  sight  aroused  within  him,  he 
took  a  seat  where  he  could  easily  watch 
Marcia  and  her  companion,  while  still 
carefully  following  the  movements  of  the 
general  assembly. 

Soon  steps  were  heard  in  the  corridor, 
and  the  entire  congregation  arose  as  an 
old  man  entered.  He  scrutinized  every 
member  of  the  assembly,  seemingly  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  those  whom 
he  had  not  observed  at  such  gatherings 
before.  There  seemed  to  be  but  few  such, 
alid  his  quick  eye  readily  observed  them. 
He  first  approached  Claudius  and  Marcia, 
asking  the  former,  with  whom  he  seemed 
somewhat  familiar,  as  to  the  object  of  his 
companion's  presence.  Satisfied  with 
the  answers  given,  he  next  approached 


itating  upon  the  answers  he  should  give 
to  the  old  man's  searching  inquiries. 

"What  is  thy  name?"  he  began. 

"Caius  Peritus,"  answered  Decius, who 
knew  that  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans 
depended  upon  his  keeping  his  identity 
from  discovery  by  Claudius  and  Marcia. 

"Caius  the  skilful,"  repeated  his 
questioner;  "and  in  what  occupation  art 
thou  skilful?" 

"In  the  use  of  the  axe  and  the  saw," 
answered  Decius. 

"By  whose  invitation  art  thou  here?" 
continued  he. 

"By  the  invitation  of  one  who  I  think  is 
present  this  night,"  answered  Decius. 
"I  know  not  his  name,  but  if  he  were 
pointed  out  to  me,  I  might  be  able  to 
recognize  his  features.  As  I  passed  from 
my  shop  toward  my  home  today,  I  was 
met  by  one  who  looked  me  steadily  in 
the  face  for  an  instant  and  exclaimed, 
'Roman,  turn  from  the  worship  of  thy 
heathen  gods,  and  learn  of  the  great  and 
mighty  One  whom  His  Son  hath  revealed. ' 
Then,  seeing  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  me,  he  gave  me  the 
direction  hither,  as  also  the  mysterious 
words  securing  admittance.  I  have1 
come  to  learn  of  this  God  from  those 
who  have  already  known  him." 

"Who  hath  given  such  an  invitation  as 
this,"  asked  the  Elder,  thrown  off  his 
guard  by  the  apparent  candor  of  Decius. 

As  this  was  a  common  form  of  exhorta- 
tion and  invitation  among  the  Christians 
of  the  time,  (a  fact  of  which  Decius  was 
fully  conscious),  several  men  arose  to 
their  feet  in  answer  to  the  question.  One 
of  them  was  singled  out  by  Decius,  and 
thus  the  questioning  ended. 

Advancing  to  an  elevated  platform  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  the  Elder  called 
two  others  to  seats  near  him,  and  the 
meeting  began.  The  low  but  sweet  sing- 
ing, suppressed  that  it  might  not  be 
heard  on  the  street,  sounded  through  the 
room,  like  the  pleasant  murmur  of  waves 
upon  the  ocean's  beach,  and  the  prayer 
offered  by  one  of  the  companions  of 
him  who  presided,  was  full  of  sweetest 
pathos  and  deepest  resignation.  Then 
arose  the  mighty  leader  of  this  worship, 


Decius,  who,  in  the  meantime,  was  cog-    and  began  his  sermon.     He  was  a  man 
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of  short  stature,  but  commanding  pres- 
ence, while  his  voice,  low  and  subdued 
though  it  was,  penetrated  and  resounded 
through  the  apartment  with  most  intense 
expression.  He  opened  his  discourse  by 
referring  to  the  glories  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  and  the  blessing  assured  to  its 
faithful  adherents.  After  following  this 
train  of  thought  for  some  time,  he  broke 
off,  and  casting  a  searching  and  piercing 
glance  about  the  room,  exclaimed  with 
sudden  energy:  "But  the  hypocrite!  He 
who  cometh  among  us  as  a  wolf  in 
sheep's  clothing!  He  who  would  betray 
the  worshipers  of  the  great  God  to  their 
enemies!  He  who,  taking  to  his  soul 
most  solemn  oaths  of  secrecy,  will  break 
those  oaths  and  attempt  the  subversion 
of  the  work  of  God!  What  shall  be  his 
fate?  His  broken  oaths  shall  pierce  his 
heart  like  heated  links  of  steel  !  His 
guilty  conscience  shall  be  the  fire  of 
torture  to  his  perjured  soul !  Let  him 
beware  its  scorching  flame!" 

It  required  all  the  self-control  of  which 
Decius  was  capable,  to  enable  him  to 
avoid  betraying  himself  during  this  try- 
ing moment,  for  the  manner  of  the 
speaker,  even  more  than  his  words, 
thrilled  the  hearts  of  his  listeners;  and 
Decius  felt  that  he  alone  could  take  the 
words  and  the  vehemence  of  the  speaker 
to  heart.  No  signs  of  the  feelings  of 
Decius  were  apparent  to  the  Elder,  and 
his  discourse  was  soon  completed. 

At  its  conclusion  an  invitation  was  ex- 
tended to  those  so  inclined  to  express 
their  thoughts.  The  spirit  of  testimony 
which  had  actuated  the  first  speaker, 
seemed  to  diffuse  itself  among  his  audi- 
tors, for  testimonies  of  a  most  fervent 
and  devoted  character  welled  up  from 
their  hearts  and  found  expression  in 
words,  in  songs,  in  prayers,  and  in  tears. 
During  the  progress  of  these  testimonies, 
Claudius  and  Marcia  sat  as  if  entranced, 
his  eyes  riveted  upon  her  face,  and  noting 
with  manifestations  of  the  deepest  joy  the 
growing  faith  there  depicted.  Not  only 
did  he  see  the  barrier  between  their  hearts 
vanishing  before  her  manifest  belief,  but 
he  observed  with  greater  delight,  if  pos- 
sible, the  entrance  of  a  new  soul  into  the 
fold  of  Christ;  for  he  knew  that  the  faith 


there  engendered  could  never  be  des- 
troyed. 

At  length  there  arose  a  man  of  vener- 
able appearnce,  and  hallowed  mien. 
Slowly  advancing  to  the  platform,  he 
drew  after  him  the  eyes  of  all  the  multi- 
tude. As  he  turned  and  faced  them,  all 
started  to  their  feet  with  unfeigned  joy: 
it  was  one  of  the  Apostles!  Through 
a  private  passage  he  had  made  his  way 
into  the  gathering  without  its  knowledge. 
As  soon  as  the  manifestations  of  surprise 
and  pleasure  at  his  appearance  had  sub- 
sided, he  stood  on  the  platform  and  faced 
his  auditors. 

He  was  short  of  stature,  and  his  frame 
was  bent  with  age  and  sorrow.  His 
baldness,  quite  pronounced  even  in  early 
life  and  very  marked  now,  did  not 
detract  from  the  majesty  of  his  appear- 
ance, which  was  still  further  dignified  by 
his  bushy  white  beard.  His  face  bore 
deep  lines,  indicative  of  the  care  and 
anxiety  from  which  he  had  recently  been 
suffering  in  his  attempts  to  escape  from 
the  persecutions  of  his  enemies. 

Amid  breathless  silence  he  commenced 
his  discourse,  his  naturally  vehement 
manner  subdued  by  the  necessity  of  cau- 
tion, as  well  as  by  the  impressive  nature 
of  his  surroundings.  He  began  by  com- 
mending the  faith  and  devotion  of  those 
present,  as  indicated  by  their  willingness 
to  brave  all  dangers  in  showing  their  fer- 
vor in  the  religion  of  their  Lord.  From 
this  part  of  his  theme  he  turned  to  exhor- 
tation, impressing  on  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  necessity  of  secrecy  and  unity 
in  the  observance  of  their  religious  rites. 
Warming  to  his  theme,  the  venerable 
Apostle  grew  prophetic.  He  depicted 
to  his  hearers  the  growing  signs  of  the 
apostacy  from  the  pure  faith  of  Christ, 
chief  among  which  was  the  fact  that  but 
few  of  the  Asiatic  churches  maintained 
even  a  semblance  of  their  integrity,  while 
growing  signs  of  discontent  were  seen  in 
many  of  the  European  branches.  He 
predicted  the  early  falling  away  of  the 
few  remaining  faithful  ones,  and  the  ulti- 
mate amalgamation  of  the  Christian  wor- 
ship with  the  pagan  ideas  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  He  predicted  the  restoration  of 
the    Gosptl    in    a    time    which    to   him 
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seemed  to  be  in  the  indistinct  and  shad- 
owy future. 

Noting  the  signs  of  sorrow  and  disap- 
pointment on  the  faces  of  his  listeners, 
he  sadly  continued:  "Would  to  God  I 
could  shut  out  the  vision  before  mine 
eyes,  but  Christ  giveth  it,  and  I  can  but 
see  and  tell!  I  behold  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  our  God,  made  the  prey  of  the 
spoiler!  I  see  her  captive  children 
dragged  at  the  Roman's  chariot  wheel! 
I  see  the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  yea,  even 
*  you  who  are  before  me,  suffering  the 
wrath  of  the  ungodly !  I  see  your 
mournful  fate !  It  standeth  out  clear 
and  distinct  to  my  sight,  and  it  is  not 
distant.  This  night — this  hour  will  wit- 
ness the  commencement  of  scenes  of 
turmoil  and  appalling  terror.  Ye  shall 
suffer;  I  sorrow  to  think  of  that.  I 
shall  suffer;  but  that  is  naught  to  me.  My 
time  is  spent,  my  years  ended,  my  days 
numbered.  I  am  as  a  dead  and  withered 
tree,  past  the  time  of  labor  and  of  use- 
fulness, and  fit  only  for  the  renewal  of 
my  spirit  in  the  work  beyond  the  tomb. 
But  to  you  my  heart  goeth  out  in  sorrow. 
Behold!  The  arena  is  before  me!  I  see 
the  faithful  made  the  prey  of  cruel  beasts 
and  savage  men!  I  behold  the  cross, with 
its  load  of  flesh  and  bones  I  see  the 
strong  man,  the  noble  matron,  the  tender 
maid  encircled  with  the  flames  of  cruel 
torture!" 

A  groan  burst  from  his  hearers  at  the 
vivid  portrayal  of  this  terrible  vision,  and 
the  speaker,  unable  to  control  himself 
longer,  placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes 
and  wept  aloud.  Decius'  face  gave  evi- 
dence of  his  contending  emotions,  but 
after  the  first  burst  of  sorrow  by  the 
congregation,  he  controlled  himself  and 
resumed  his  stoical  and  cruel  expression. 
After  a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the 
Apostle  resumed: 

"In  this  hour  of  trial,  with  this  discour- 
aging prospect,  what  is  our  duty?  Shall 
we,  viewing  the  hopelessness  of  our 
struggle,  and  the  suffering  we  must 
encounter,  betray  our  sacred  trust,  and 
forfeit  our  own  salvation?  Shall  we  prove 
cowards  and  traitors,  unfit  to  bear  the 
name  our  enemies  have  given  us,  the 
name  of  Christians,?    All  the  torture  the 


emperor  or  the  legions  can  bring  upon  us, 
would  be  as  a  dream  of  the  night,  to  the 
pangs  of  conscience  and  the  names  of  re- 
morse torturing  the  soul  of  the  apostate! 
And  what  becometh  his  recompense?  It 
is  the  recompense  which  awaiteth  this 
proud  and  boastful  nation — this  nation  of 
idolaters,  of  sorcerers,  of  adulterers! 
From'  him  who  sitteth  on  the  throne, 
to  the  beggar  on  the  street,  this  nation 
reeketh  with  infamy  and* corruption!  Her 
sins  rise  unto  heaven,  and  offend  the 
nostrils  of  our  Lord,  and  His  punishments 
will  be  swift  and  terrible.  Look  to  your 
fates,  proud  Romans!  The  blood  of  in- 
nocence ye  have '  spilled  and  yet  will 
shed,  shall  be  multiplied  an  hundred 
fold  in  the  fall  of  your  proud  empire. 
Again  the  vision  cometh!  I  see  the 
martyrs  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  God;  I  hear  their 
prayers  and  entreaties;  I  hear  the  man- , 
date  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  'Let  the  proud  nation  be  abased, 
her  idols  shattered,  her  best  blood  shed! 
Let  her  city  be  devoured  with  hungry 
flames!  Let  her  emperor  be  pursued  by 
his  remorse  to  death  by  his  own  hand!' 
I  see  the  angels  sent  to  fulfill  these  com- 
mands. Yea,  even  now  are  they  come — 
this  moment  seeth  the  avenging  hand  of 
God!  Even  now  the  flames,  started  at 
the  hands  of  the  corrupt  Nero  himself, 
are  devouring  Rome's  proud  edifices  and 
destroying  her  inhabitants!  The  work  of 
devastation  is  but  begun,  and  it  shall  not 
cease  until  the  vengeance  of  God  is 
accomplished,  and  this  proud  nation 
is  broken  to  pieces  like  a  vessel  upon  the 
rocks!" 

With  hand  uplifted,  the  noble  prophet 
called,  "All  who  will  stand  firm  during 
these  trials,  remaining  true  even  unto 
death,  arise! 

With  one  impulse  all  except  Decius 
arose,  with  hands  lifted  to  heaven,  and 
pledged  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their 
Redeemer.  All  eyes  were  turned  to- 
ward Decius,  who  sat  immovable  as  a 
statue. 

CHAPTER   VI. 
THE   GREAT  FIRE. 

For  a  few  moments  deep  silence 
reigned  in    the    apartment.      With   eyes 
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showing  signs  of  growing  indignation, 
the  worshipers  gazed  upon  the  false 
intruder,  who  trembled  violently,  as 
much  from  fear  as  from  the  strange 
excitement  of  the  occasion.  With  pale 
face  and  wildly  beating  heart,  Marcia 
clung  to  the  arm  of  Claudius,  both  regard- 
ing the  scene  before  them  with  awe  and 
apprehension. 

Suddenly,  as  with  one  impulse,  the 
Christians  rushed  with  blazing  eyes  and 
uplifted,  threatening  hands  toward  Decius, 
who  tried  in  vain  in  his  excitement  to 
sound  the  pre-arranged  signal  to  his 
friends  outside.  No  doubt  he  would 
have  received  harsh  treatment  at  their 
hands,  had  not  the  Apostle,  seeing  the 
danger,  rushed  between  the  throng  and 
their  intended  victim. 

"Hold!"  he  cried  in  a  commanding 
tone.  "To  God  alone  is  he  answerable 
for  his  deception.  Let  Him  be  his  judge!" 
That  commanding  presence  was  not  to 
be  disregarded.  The  crowd  surged  back, 
and  the  peril  of  the  deceiver  was  past. 
Then  turning  upon  Decius  eyes  express- 
ing mingled  indignation  and  contempt, 
the  venerable  man  exclaimed: 

•'Who  art  thou,  that  hast  come  as 
Sacan  unto  Eden,  to  cast  thy  baleful  spell 
'  over  this  peaceful  scene,  and  betray  to 
unhallowed  judges  the  forbidden  but 
sacred  worship  of  the  Saints  of  God? 
What  words  of  excuse  canst  thou  offer 
for  thy  perfidy?    Speak!" 

At  last  Decius  controlled  himself  suf- 
ficiently to  sound  his  alarm.  Instantly 
the  slaves  and  officers  awaiting  the  sig- 
nal in  the  street  above,  rushed  down  the 
narrow  stair,  broke  open  the  door,  over- 
powered the  guard  there  stationed,  and 
crowded,  fully  armed,  into  the  room. 
The  women  among  the  worshipers 
uttered  an  agonizing  cry,  the  men,  a 
shout  of  defiance.  Again  that  forward 
rush,  restrained  only  by  the  calm  majesty 
of  their  Apostolic  leader,  and  even  the 
soldiers  quailed  before  the  awe-inspiring 
scene. 

"I  adjure  thee  by  everything  held 
sacred  by  thy  heathen  soul,  to  tell  us 
what  means  this  armed  mob,  brought  by 
force  into  a  sacred  house  of  worship! 
Who  art  thou,  and  who  are  these?" 


Thus  spake  the  Apostle,  calm  majesty 
and  stern  dignity  appearing  in  every 
lineament  of  his  countenance. 

Reassured  by  the  presence  of  his  sup- 
porters, Decius  answered  thus:  "Who 
I  am,  must  not  be  known  as  yet.  These 
are  the  representatives  of  the  majesty 
and  power  of  the  Roman  empire,  who 
look  with  scorn  and  anger  upon  its 
enemies.  I  have  brought  them  here,  that 
they  may  check  a  worship  at  variance 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  empire 
and  its  laws;  a  worship  which  in  secret 
and  in  darkness  brings  forth  the  evil 
fruits  of  darkness  and  of  secrecy;  a 
worship  in  unknown  places,  of  the  Un- 
known God;  a  worship  which  separates 
the  father  from  the  mother,  the  child 
from  the  parent,  the  orphan  sister  from 
her  brother!  Yes,  of  this  can  I  speak 
from  experience,  for  my  own  sister,  an 
orphan,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  most 
valiant  generals  of  the  empire,  has  been 
led  from  her  home,  and  made  the  victim 
of  my  dearest  friend,  who  betrayed  my 
friendship  and  deserted  his  allegiance  to 
the  state.  Marcia,  my  sister,"  he  con- 
tinued, resuming  his  natural  voice,  and 
throwing  off  his  facial  disguise,  "come  to 
me!  Leave  him  who  has  proven  himself 
a  craven  and  a  traitor!  I  denounce  him, 
in  the  presence  of  this  assembly,  as  one 
unfit  for  thy  companionship!  I  command 
thee,  as  thy  brother  and  protector,  to 
forsake  a  course  which  can  lead  only  to 
disgrace  and  misery!  Come,  Marcia, 
come! 

When  Decius  made  known  his  identity 
Marcia  started  and  turned  pale,  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  the  support 
afforded  her  by  Claudius.  She  recovered 
herself,  however,  before  the  close  of  her 
brother's  appeal  and  stood  facing  him 
with  calm  composure  and  perfect  self- 
reliance. 

"My  brother,"  she  calmly  said,  "My 
course  is  open  for  the  judgment  of  a 
just  God.  He  knows  all  the  intents  of 
my  heart,  and  in  Him  will  I  confide. 
Thou  hast  formed  thy  judgment  of  this 
sect  hastily,  without  hearing  fully  of  its 
belief.  I  have  heard,  have  judged,  have 
chosen.  From  that  choice  threats  and 
reproaches  cannot  turn  me,  for  my  be- 
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lief  is  founded  upon  conviction.  As  for 
him  whom  thou  denouncest  as  a  craven 
and  a  traitor,  he  has  shown  traits  of 
bravery  and  of  loyality  to  truth,  of  which 
I  fear  thou  art  incapable.  To  him  I  am 
willing  to  entrust  my  future  and  all  my 
hopes  of  happiness;  for  with  one  so  noble 
and  with  the  true  faith  to  comfort  and 
console  us,  we  shall  be  able  to  endure 
the  pains  which  partisan  hate  and  heathen 
bigotry  may  bring  upon  us,  even  though 
death  be  their  result.  With  men  like  this 
venerable  Apostle  to  direct  us,  what  fear 
need  we  have?  But  thou,  my  brother, 
whom  I  have  ever  regarded  as  noble  and 
true,  thou  hast  proven  thyself  unworthy 
the  companionship  of  him  thou  censurest, 
for  thou  hast  come  under  false  pretenses 
and  an  assumed  name  into  this  assembly, 
to  betray  the  innocent  worshipers  to 
their  persecutors.  I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt 
have  cause  to  repent  the  work  of  this 
night,  for  every  pang  thou  bringest  upon 
these  faithful  ones  shall  be  reproduced 
and  intensified  in  thy  conscience!  The 
pain  and  regret  pictured  by  our  worthy 
Apostle,  even  the  pain  of  hell  itself,  I 
fear  shall  be  thy  portion!" 

With  flushed  cheeks  and  blazing  eyes 
the  noble  girl  stood  before  her  cowering, 
trembling  brother,  who  seemed  already 
to  feel  the  approach  of  the  predicted 
pangs;  while  the  worshipers,  and  even  the 
soldiers,  gazed  in  wonder  and  admiration 
upon  his  sister.  Decius  was  not  able  long 
to  endure  this  scene.  He  must  act 
promptly  in  order  by  excitement  to  drive 
away  his  accusing  thoughts.  Sullenly 
raising  his  eyes,  he  asked  if  any  other  de- 
fense was  to  be  offered. 

"We  offer  no  defense  until  we  hear  our 
accusation,"  proudly  answered  the  leader 
of  the  worship. 

"Enough  of  this  parley,"  said  Decius, 
"I  came  not  to  argue,  but  to  act.  I  make 
you  answerable  to  the  emperor  for  trea- 
sonable utterances  against  the  state." 
To  the  officers,  "Let  all  but  that  girl  be 
seized.  Her  will  I  keep  a  prisoner  in  my 
house  until  she  may  understand  her  folly 
and  repent  of  it.  Slaves,  bear  her  to 
her  home,  and  secrete  her  in  the  lararium 
until  I  give  orders  for  her  release.  In 
the  meantime  let  those  prisoners  be  re- 


moved to  the  public  prison,  there  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor.  Slaves 
and  soldiers,  do  your  duty!" 

"One  moment, Decius,"  cried  Marcia. 

"Thy  words  of  explanation  and  apology 
shall  be  given  to  me — alone,"  he  ans- 
wered haughtily. 

"I  have  no  explanation  or  apology," 
she  proudly  answered;  "I  say  only  that 
I  am  equally  guilty  with  these,  and  wish 
to  share  their  punishment." 

"Thy  wish  shall  not  be  granted,"  he 
replied.     "Again  I  say,  your  dutyl" 

The  officers  and  slaves  moved  upon 
the  Christians.  With  arms  uplifted,  the 
worshipers  threatened  resistance,  but  the 
Apostle  again  commanded  submission 
and  was  obeyed.  With  sullen  faces, 
lighted  up  with  an  expression  of  hope 
and  confidence,  the  Christians  suffered 
themselves  to  be  surrounded,  while  two 
of  the  slaves  seized  Marcia  to  conduct 
her  to  her  home. 

At  that  instant  a  clamor  was  heard  in 
the  street,  shouts  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  the  sound  of  feet  rushing  in 
the  direction  of  the  CircusMaximus.  Rush- 
ing out,  soldiers  and  prisoners  beheld  a 
sight  of  surpassing  grandeur,  and  one 
capable  of  inspiring  their  souls  with  awe 
and  terror.  Toward  the  south-east,  in 
the  crowded  region  near  the  circus,  a 
bright  red  glow  overspread  the  horizon, 
tinting  with  carmine  the  light  clouds 
floating  there,  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  invisible.  This  element  of  the 
sight — the  first  element  to  attract  the 
gaze — was  sublime;  but  looking  below 
this,  they  saw  the  tragic  element,  the 
element  of  terror  and  destruction.  The 
tenement  houses  in  the  region  just 
named,  were  occupied  by  the  poorer 
people  of  Rome,  the  artisans  and  the 
smaller  shop-keepers,  who  lived  in 
crowded  poverty  and  misery.  These  had 
been  disturbed  from  sleep  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  devouring  flames,  and 
those  living  in  the  upper  portions  of  the 
houses  appeared  at  the  narrow  openings 
which  served  as  windows,  too  late  in 
many  instances  to  escape  by  the  narrow, 
unstable  stairs.  Their  shouts,  borne  on 
the  wind,  reached  even  the  spectators  in 
the  Velabrum,  while  their  frantic  gestures 
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could  be  plainly  seen  at  that  distance, 
outlined  against  the  brilliant  background 
of  flames  in  the  rooms  they  occupied. 
When  the  fire  had  gained  sufficient  head- 
way, the  crashing  and  resounding  noise 
caused  by  the  fall  of  the  unstable  build- 
ings, was  added  to  the  elements  of  con- 
fusion already  enumerated.  Crowds  of 
people  from  other  parts  of  the  city,  and 
with  these  the  soldiers  and  their  prisoners, 
rushed  through  the  narrow  streets  toward 
the  scene  of  the  fire,  adding  their  cries  of 
consternation  and  dread  to  the  terrible 
sounds  before  described. 

Some  of  the  wretches  in  the  burning 
structures,  seeing  all  hope  of  escape  des- 
troyed, dashed  themselves  to  the  street 
below,  as  though  seeking  a  more  merciful 
death  than  the  fire  offered;  others, 
calling  upon  their  deities  to  save  them, 
fell  with  imprecations  into  the  burning 
mass.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  lower 
orders,  who  had  been  indulging  in 
carousal  and  debauchery  in  one  of  the 
dens  of  iniquity  then  so  frequent  in  the 
crowded  districts  of  Rome,  appeared  at 
the  upper  window,  the  vestments  of  his 
order  thrown  hastily  upon  his  shoulders. 
In  the  torment  of  mind  known  only  to 
the  damned,  he  shrieked  for  a  ladder, 
that  he  might  save  himself  and  his  com- 
panions. 

"Let  thy  gods  save  thee,"  shouted  one 
of  the  crowd  below. 

"Our  gods  are  powerless!"  cried  the 
priest  in  his  agony,  "they  must  be  ap- 
pealed to  only  in  imaginary  troubles,  not 
in  real  ones!     Help!     Help!" 

At  this  juncture  his  companions  in  sin 
joined  him  at  the  window,  and  added 
their  clamor  to  his.  "Our  gods  are 
powerless!"  they  cried  in  chorus;  "give 
us  human  help,  or  we  perish  miserably!" 

"Their  gods  are  powerless!"  was 
echoed  from  the  street  below.  Glancing 
in  that  direction  the  multitude  saw  a 
procession  of  Christians,  their  Elder  at 
their  head,  walking  from  the  direction  of 
the  point  of  the  fire's  origin.  "The 
heathen  gods  are  powerless,  and  have 
left  their  votaries  to  perish  miserably! 
The  vengeance  of  the  true  God  hath 
come  upon  this  doomed  city!  The  crimes 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  repeated  and 


multiplied  among  this  people,  shall  not 
go  unpunished.  Behold  yon  sinful  priest 
and  his  companions!  Like  him,  is  all  the 
priestcraft  of  this  people  corrupted!  Hear 
how  he  shrieketh  for  succor  and  for 
mercy,  cursing  his  gods  for  their  weak- 
ness in  his  hou.'  of  need!  So  cry  his 
blasphemies  and  sins  against  him,  but 
their  cry  is  to  a  just  God,  who  heareth 
and  will  answer  in  fire  and  pestilence! 
See!  The  house  in  which  he  standeth  is 
tottering  like  the  temple  of  his  blasphem- 
ous orgies!  It  falleth,  and  darkness  and 
vapor  hide  the  loathsome  ruin  from  the 
view!" 

As  the  Christian  uttered  these  words, 
the  building  swayed  and  fell  backward 
from  the  street,  and  the  agonized  cries  of 
its  occupants  were  hushed  by  the  hand 
of  a  terrible  death.  The  Christians  pro- 
ceeded unmolested,  calling:  "The  doom 
of  God  is  wrought  out  against  this  city! 
Babylon  the  great  is  fallen!" 

So  passed  that  fearful  night.  For  three 
days  the  flames  swept  through  the  city, — 
through  the  Suburra  with  its  stately 
palaces,  through  the  Valabrum  with  its 
squalid  dwellings,  along  the  Tiber  with 
its  turbid,  yellow  waters,  too  slow,  too 
sluggish  to  quench  the  destroying 
element.  And  still,  amid  the  roar  of 
the  flames,  the  crash  of  falling  buildings, 
and  the  shrieks  of  dying  wretches  as  life 
was  burned  out  by  the  fire  or  crushed  out 
by  falling  walls,  was  heard,  again  and 
again,  that  awe-inspiring  cry,  "Babylon 
the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen!" 
To  be  continued. 


SACRED  RULE  OF  THE  PYTHA- 
GOREANS. 

Nor  let  soft  slumber  close  your  eyes, 
Before  you've  recollected  thrice 
The  train  of  action  through  the  day: 
Where  have  my  feet  chose  out  their  way? 
What  have  I  learned,  where'er  I've  been?    . 
From  all  I've  heard,  from  all  I've  seen? 
What  know  I  more  that's  worth  the  knowing? 
What  have  I  done  that's  worth  the  doing? 
What  have  I  sought  that  I  should  shun? 
What  duty  have  I  left  undone? 
Or  into  what  new  follies  run? 
These  self  inquiries  are  the  road 
That  leads  to  virtue,  and  to  God. 

Watt's  Improvement  of  the  Mind. 
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DETAILED    EMIGRATION   ACCOUNT,    1853. 

Sixtieth  Company. — Forest  Monarch, 
297  souls.  This  company  of  emigrants 
was  from  the  Scandinavian  mission,  be- 
ing the  first  large  company  of  Saints  who 
emigrated  from  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway.  An  earnest  desire  to  emigrate 
to  Zion  had  been  manifested  by  many  of 
the  Scandinavian  Saints  since  the  first 
little  company  had  left  for  the  mountains 
a  few  months  previous;  and  the  Elders 
had  been  busily  engaged  for  some  time 
past  in  making  preparations  to  send  off  a 
large  company.  About  the  beginning  of 
December,*  1852,  the  emigrants  from  the 
respective  conferences  in  the  mission 
began  to  gather  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  on  Monday,  December  20th, 
1852,  two  hundred  and  ninety-three 
Saints,  including  children,  went  on  board 
the  steamship  Obotrit,  and  sailed  from 
"Toldboden"  (the  custom-house),  at 
four  o'clock  p.m.,  under  the  leadership 
of  Elder  John  E.  Forsgren,  one  of  the 
Elders  who,  in  connection  with  Apostle 
Erastus  Snow,  first  introduced  the  Gos- 
pel into  Scandinavia  two  years  before. 
A  great  multitude  of  people  had  gathered 
on  the  wharf  to  witness  the  departure  of 
the  "Mormons,"  and  many  of  the  rabble 
gave  utterance  to  the  most  wicked  and 
blasphemous  language,  while  they  cursed 
and  swore,  because  so  many  of  their 
countrymen  were  disgracing  themselves 
by  following  "that  Swedish  Mormon 
Priest"  (an  appellation  they  gave  Elder 
Forsgren)  to  America.  No  violence, 
however,  was  resorted  to,  and  the  ship 
got  safely  away.  After  a  rather  stormy 
and  unpleasant  passage,  the  Obotrit  ar- 
rived safely  at  Kiel,  Holstein,  on  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-second.  The  fol- 
lowing day  the  journey  was  continued 
by  rail  to  Hamburg,  where  a  large  hall 
had  been  hired,  and  supper  prepared  for 
the  emigrants.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
twenty-fourth  the  Saints  went  on  board 
the  steamship  Lion,  which  glided  slowly 
with  the  tide  down  the  river  Elbe  to 
Cuxhaven, where  the  captain  cast  anchor, 
owing  to  the  heavy  fog  which  prevailed. 
The  emigrants  now  celebrated  Christmas 


Eve  on  board,  with  songs  and  amuse- 
ments of  different  kinds.  In  the  morning 
of  the  twenty-fifth  anchor  was  weighed, 
and  the  Lion  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  it  was  met  by  heavy  head- 
winds, that  made  it  impossible  to  reach 
the  open  sea  until  midnight.  Finally,  the 
passage  from  the  river  to  the  sea  was 
made  in  the  moonligh{.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  twenty-sixth  the  ship 
passed  Heligoland,  soon  after  which  a 
heavy  gale  blew  up  from  the  southwest, 
which  increased  in  violence  until  the 
next  day,  when  it  assumed  the  character 
of  a  regular  hurricane,  the  like  of  which 
old  sailors  declared  they  had  never  be- 
fore experienced  on  the  German  ocean. 
The  ship's  bridge  and  part  of  the  gun- 
wale were  destroyed,  and  some  goods 
standing  on  the  deck  were  broken  to 
pieces  and  washed  overboard;  otherwise, 
neither  the  ship  nor  the  emigrants  were 
injured.  On  the  twenty-eighth, in  the  even- 
ing, after  the  storm  had  spent  its  fury, 
the  Lion  steamed  into  the  harbor  of  Hull, 
England.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  were  lost  on  the  German  Ocean 
in  the  storm,  and  the  people  in  Hull 
were  greatly  surprised  when  the  Lion 
arrived  in  safety,  as  it  was  firmly 
believed  that  she  had  gone  under  like 
the  other  ships  that  were  lost. 

From  Hull,  the  emigrating  Saints  con- 
tinued the  journey  by  rail  to  Liverpool, 
on  the  29th,  where  lodging  and  meals, 
previously  ordered,  were  prepared  for 
them,  and  on  the  first  of  January  1853, 
they  went  on  board  the  packet  ship 
Forest  Monarch,  which  was  hauled  out 
of  the  dock  and  anchored  in  the  river 
Mersey.  There  it  lay  until  the  16th, 
because  of  storms  and  contrary  winds. 
In  the  meantime  three  of  the  company 
died,  two  babies  were  born,  and  three 
fellow  passengers  were  initiated  into  the 
Church  by  baptism.  One  man,  who  had 
been  bitten  by  a  dog  was  left  in  Liver- 
pool, to  be  forwarded  with  the  next  com- 
pany of  emigrating  Saints.  One  night 
the  ship  became  entangled  with  another 
vessel  and  sustained  some  injuries;  and 
a  few  days  later,  during  a  heavy  storm, 
it  got  adrift,    pulling  up  both  anchors, 
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and  was  just  about  to  run  aground,  when 
two  tug  boats  came  to  the  rescue  and 
saved  it. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1853,  the 
Forest  Mo?iarch  put  out  to  aea.  The 
emigrants  now  numbered  two  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  souls,  who  were  placed 
under  the  direction  of  Elder  John  E.  Fors- 
gren,  in  connection  with  whom  Elders 
Chr.  Christiansen  and  J.  H.  Christensen 
acted  as  counselors.  Elders  Willard 
Snow  and  Peter  O.  Hansen,  who  had 
accompanied  the  emigrating  Saints  to 
Liverpool,  now  returned  to  Copenhagen. 
During  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  the  Forest  Monarch  was  favored 
with  very  pleasant  weather,  but  for 
several  days  it  was  a  perfect  calm,  and  in 
many  respects  the  emigrants,  who  nearly 
all  were  unaccustomed  to  seafaring  life, 
found  the  voyage  trying  and  tedious. 
The  provisions  were  poor,  and  their 
fresh  water  supply  gave  out  before 
the  journey  was  ended.  Four  deaths 
also  occurred, -and  three  children  were 
born  during  the  voyage. 

On  the  eighth  of  March,  1853,  the  ship 
arrived  safely  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  where  five  of  the  company 
died,  and  on  the  arrival  at  New  Orleans, 
on  the  sixteenth,  two  others  departed  this 
life,  and  one  family  who  had  apostatized 
remained  in  that  city. 

From  New  Orleans  the  journey  was 
continued  by  steamboat  up  the  Missis- 
sippi river  to  St.  Louis  Mo.,  where  the 
emigrants  landed  on  the  thirty-first.  In 
that  city,  tents  and  other  commodities 
needed  for  the  overland  journey  were 
purchased.  After  tarrying  about  a 
month,  during  which  time  six  of  the 
emigrants  died  and  two  couples  were 
married,  the  company  left  St.  Louis  and 
proceeded  by  steamboat  about  two 
hundred  miles  further  up  the  river  to 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  the  emigrants 
pitched  their  tents  for  the  first  time,  and 
lay  in  camp  for  several  weeks  before 
starting  for  the  plains. 

In  the  meantime  the  emigrants  received 
their  teams,  consisting  of  oxen  and 
wagons.  Some  of  the  Scandinavian 
emigrants,  who  at  first  rejected  the 
American  way  of  driving  oxen  in  yokes, 


went  to  work  and  manufactured  harness 
in  regular  Danish  fashion;  but  no  sooner 
were  these  placed  on  the  animals  than 
they,  frightened  half  to  death,  struck  out 
in  a  wild  run,  refusing  to  be  guided  at  all 
by  the  lines  in  the  hands  of  their  new 
masters  from  *he  far  north.  Crossing 
ditches  and  gulches  in  their  frenzy, 
parts  of  the  wagons  were  strewn  by  the 
way  side;  but  the  oxen,  (many  of  which 
had  never  been  hitched  up  before)  were 
at  last  stopped  by  men  who  understood 
how  to  manipulate  that  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  all  teamsters  outfits — the  whip;  and 
the  Danish  emigrants,  profiting  by  the 
experience  they  had  gained,  soon  con- 
cluded that,  although  harness  might  do 
well  enough  for  oxen  in  Denmark,  the 
yoke  and  whip  were  preferable  inAmerica; 
and  they  readily  accepted  the  method  of 
their  adopted  country. 

With  thirty  four  wagons  and  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  oxen,  the  company 
rolled  out  from  the  camping  ground  near 
Keokuk  on  the  twenty  first  of  May,  and 
after  three  weeks  rather  difficult  travel 
over  the  prairies  of  Iowa,  Council  Bluffs, 
on  the  Missouri  river,  was  reached.  Here 
the  company  rested  for  several  days,  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  of  June  resumed 
the  journey  by  crossing  the  Missouri  river, 
after  which  they  were  soon  far  out 
on  the  plains.  On  the  overland  journey 
a  number  of  the  emigrants  died,  more 
children  were  born,  and  a  few  lost  the 
faith  in  the  midst  of  the  hardships  and 
trials  of  the  long  march.  Finally  on  the 
thirtieth  of  September,  1853,  the  com- 
pany arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City;  and  on 
the  fourth  of  October  the  emigrants  were 
nearly  all  rebaptized  by  Apostle  Erastus 
Snow.  They  were  counseled  by 
President  Brigham  Young  to  settle  in 
different  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  mix 
up  with  people  of  other  nationalities,  so 
as  to  become  useful  in  developing  the 
resources  of  the  new  country.  Most  of 
them  located  in  Sanpete  Valley,  whither 
other  companies  from  Scandinavia  sub- 
sequently followed  them,  and  that  valley 
has  ever  since  been  known  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Scandinavians  in  Utah. 
Still  President  Young's  advice  has  not 
been  unheeded,  as   the  people  from  the 
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three  countries  of  the  north  (Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway)  are  represented,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  nearly  every 
town  and  settlement  of  the  Saints  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  {Millennial  Star ,  Vol. 
XV,  pp.  89,  282,  368 ;  Morgenstjernen, 
Vol.  I,  page  180.) 

Sixty-first  Company. — Ellen  Maria, 
332  Saints.  The  ship  Ellen  Maria 
sailed  from  Liverpool,  January  17,  1853, 
after  being  detained  in  port  several  days 
by  contrary  winds.  On  this  vessel  the 
Presidency  of  the  British  Mission  shipped 
three  hundred  and  thirty-two  Saints, 
under  the  direction  of  Elder  Moses 
Clawson.  Among  the  number  were 
Elder  Thomas  Pugh,  late  counselor  to 
the  President  of  the  Church  in  Wales, 
and  Elder  George  Kendall,  who  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Derbyshire  conference. 

The  voyage  proved  a  pretty  rough  and 
stormy  one,  especially  during  the  first 
eight  days  after  leaving  port,  and  con- 
siderable sickness  prevailed  among  the 
Saints.  Among  others,  President  Claw- 
son  was  sick  nearly  the  entire  voyage. 
Five  births  and  five  deaths  occurred  on 
board,  and  two  marriages  were  solem- 
nized. On  the  sixth  of  March,  1853,  the 
Ellen  Maria  arrived  with  her  precious 
cargo  in  New  Orleans,  making  the  pas- 
sage from  Liverpool  in  forty-seven  days. 

From  New  Orleans  the  emigrants  con- 
tinued the  journey  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
where  they  arrived  March  18,  1853,  and 
later  proceeded  up  the  river  to  Keokuk, 
in  Iowa,  from  which  place  the  journey 
across  the  plains  was  commenced.  [Mil- 
lennial Star,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  90,  253,  282.) 

Sixty-second  Company.— Golcondo, 
321  Saints.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Elder  Jacob  Gates,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-one  Saints  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
on  board  the  ship  Golcondo,  January  23, 
1853.  Among  other  prominent  Elders  on 
board  there  were  Claudius  V.  Spencer, 
A.  M.  Harmon,  R.  Rostron,  W.  Speak- 
man  and  John  Carmichael,  who  had 
acted  as  pastors  and  presidents  of  con- 
ferences; some  of  them  had  been  in 
the  missionary  fields  for  many  years. 
Among  those  who  emigrated  in  the  Gol- 
condo, were  the  late  Thomas  King  and 
his  wife,  Hannah  Tapsfield   King,   who 


assisted  quite  a  number  of  poor  Saints  in 
emigrating  to  Zion. 

After  a  prosperous  voyage  of  forty-four 
days,  the  Golcondo  arrived  at  the  Balize, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  they  waited  twelve  days  for  a  steam 
tug  to  take  them  up  to  New  Orleans. 
During  the  voyage,  half  an  hour's  storm 
despoiled  the  gallant  vessel  of  her  three 
top  masts.  Four  births,  two  marriages, 
and  two  deaths  occurred  on  board;  the 
health  of  the  Saints  was  very  good  gen- 
erally during  the  entire  passage.  On  the 
twentieth  of  March,  Elder  Spencer  bap- 
tized Erik  M.  Caste,  a  Swedish  sailor, 
who  accompanied  the  Saints  to  the 
Valley.  The  conduct  of  Captain  Kerr 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  the  company, 
and  before  parting  a  vote  of  thanks,  with 
three  cheers,  was  tendered  him. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  March  the  ves- 
sel arrived  safely  in  New  Orleans, 
where  the  emigrants  boarded  the  steam- 
packet  Illinois,  on  which  they  continued 
the  journey  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and 
thence,  soon  afterwards,  to  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  {Millennial  Star,  j,Vol.  XV,  pp. 
105,  282,  288,  329.) 

Sixty-third  Company. — Jersey,  314 
Saints.  On  the  fifth  of  February,  1853, 
the  ship  Jersey,  with  a  company  of  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  Saints  on  board, 
including  Elder  George  Halliday,  Abed- 
nego  Jones,  William  Parry  and  John 
Davis,  who  had  all  acted  as  presidents  of 
conferences,  sailed  from  Liverpool  en 
route  for  Utah.  Frederick  Piercy,an  artist, 
also  accompanied  them.  He  sketched  the 
beautiful  illustrations  which  were  after- 
wards published  in  James  Linforth's 
"Route  from  Liverpool  to  Great  Salt  Lake 
Valley,"  and  from  his  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  thejourney  thefollowing  is  culled: 

"On  the  fifth  of  February,  1853,  I  em" 
barked  in  the  Jersey  for  New  Orleans  on 
my  way  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley.  *  *  * 
After  looking  round  the  good  ship,  and 
taking  a  peep  at  the  passengers  who 
were  to  be  my  companions  during  the 
voyage  to  New  Orleans,  I  selected  a 
berth  quite  to  my  taste,  in  the  second 
cabin,  a  small  house  on  deck,  fitted  up 
with  single  berths  for  eight  persons.  *  *  * 
The  steerage  passengers,  of  whom  there 
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were  three  hundred,  were  composed  one 
half  of  English  and  the  other  half  of 
Welsh,  causing  a  confusion  of  tongues 
quite  amusing,  until  one  was  personally 
interested  in  what  was  said.  They,  how- 
ever, managed  very  well, and  most  heart- 
ily and  lustily  helped  each  other  in  all 
kinds  of  work  where  more  than  one  pair 
of  hands  were  necessary  for  its  accom- 
plishment.    *    *    * 

We  were  quickly  towed  down  the 
Mersey,  passed  the  rock  lighthouse 
and  the  port  at  the  mouth,  and  the  wind 
being  fair,  the  sails  were  soon  unfurled 
and  filled,  and  we  stood  out  to  sea.  *  *  * 
Soon  the  land  grew  less  distinct,  and  as 
it  became  more  and  more  grey,  there 
rose  above  all  other  sounds  the  voices  of 
men  and  women  sweetly  mingling  in 
tones  of  heart-felt  feeling  in  the  song  of — 
"Yes,  my  native  land,  I  love  thee." 
Then  the  deck  became  deserted,  as  the 
motion  of  the  ship  began  to  affect  the 
heads  and  stomachs  of  men  and  women 
hitherto  used  only  to  steady  terra  firma. 

*  *  *  The  next  day  the  necessary  in- 
structions were  given  to  the  emigrants 
relative  to  the  regulations  deemed  neces- 
sary for  their  comfort,  health,  and  safety. 
The  married  men  and  women  had  already 
been  placed  in  the  center  of  the  ship,  and 
the  unmarried  portion  at  the  two  extrem- 
ities— the  males  at  the  bow  and  the 
females  at  the  stern.  The  whole  of  the 
passengers  were  divided  into  districts  of 
equal  numbers,  with  a  president  and  two 
counselors  to  each  district.  These  had 
to  see  that  the  ship  was  cleaned  out  every 
morning,  that  all  lights  except  ship  lights 
were  put  out  at  eight  o'clock  at  night, 
and  never  on  any  account  to  permit  a 
naked  or  uncovered  light  to  be  in  the 
ship.  These  and  other  precautions,  to 
prevent  fire,  were  conceived  to  be  most 
essential,  for  in  truth,  no  calamity  that 
can  occur  is  so  dreadful  as  a  fire  at  sea. 

*  *  *  The  presidents  of  districts  also 
had  to  see  that  no  principle  of  morality 
was  violated;  to  meet  their  districts  at 
8  p.m.;  to  pray  with  them  and  to  give  any 
general  instruction  thought  necessary; 
and  to  daily  meet  in  council  with  the 
president  of  the  whole  company,  to  re- 
port the  condition  of  their  districts,  and 


to  consult  with  and  receive  instructions 
from  him. 

"The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  was 
thought  to  be  necessary,  also  frequent 
fumigation  and  sprinkling  of  lime;  and  on 
warm  days  all  sick  persons,  whether  will- 
ing or  not,  were  brought  into  the  air  and 
sunshine.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  general  health  during  the  whole 
voyage  was  most  satisfactory,  only  one 
death  occurring,  and  that  of  a  very  old 
woman  who  was  nearly  dying  when  first 
taken  on  board. 

"The  chief  difficulty  which  was  exper- 
ienced, was  to  rule  the  cooking  galley. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  Queen  with  her 
Privy  Council,  and  the  Houses  of  Lords 
and  Commons  put  together  could  have 
legislated  successfully  for  it.  Two  or 
three  revolutions  occurred  in  it.  Once 
the  cooks  were  forcibly  expelled.  The 
insurgents  took  the  poker  and  shovel 
into  their  own  hands,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  they  burned  their  fingers,  as  all 
meddlers  in  government  affairs  do.  Too 
many  cooks  spoiled  the  broth;  they 
quarrelled  among  thenselves,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  chuckling  cooks  re- 
took their  honors,  and  were  as  impartial 
and  unpopular  as  ever.     *    *    * 

"  Considering  all  things,  however, 
the  little  world  behaved  itself  re- 
markably well.  After  a  few  days  all 
became  used  to  the  motion  of  the  ship. 
Sickness  disappeared,  and  was  only  re- 
membered to  be  laughed  at.  Merry 
groups  assembled  on  the  deck  and, 
sitting  in  the  sunshine,  told  stories,  sang 
songs,  and  cracked  jokes  by  the  hour 
together,  and  generally  with  a  propriety 
most  unexceptionable.  During  the 
whole  voyage,  the  weather  was  charming. 
We  left  winter  behind  us,  and  as  we  went 
south  we  were  greeted  by  the  most 
delicious  warmth  and  sunshine.   *     *     * 

"The  day  before  we  saw  the  first  land 
was  an  exciting  time  for  us.  We  had 
been  out  of  sight  of  land  so  long  that 
some  made  up  their  minds  that  they 
would  sit  up  all  night,  that  they  might  see 
Cape  Cabron,  on  the  north  of  San 
Domingo,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
None,  however,  carried  out  the  determi- 
nation; they  crept  to  bed  one  after  the 
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other  and  had  to  be  called  up  to  see 
Cape  Cabron  in  the  morning.  Soon  after 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  mainland  of  the 
island,  and  old  Cape  Francais.  The 
green  color  of  the  island  of  Tortuga  was 
quite  refreshing.  We  had  been  so  long 
away  from  vegetation  that  even  a  distant 
glimpse  of  it  afforded  pleasure.  None 
but  those  who  have  been  absent  at  sea 
for  so  long  a  period  can  fully  appreciate 
the  feelings  inspired  by  such  a  sight. 
Then  we  passed  the  island  of  Cuba,  the 
largest  of  all  the  West  Indian  Islands 
and  the  principal  colony  of  Spain.  We 
soon  left  that  island  far  behind  us,  and 
as  we  onward  sped,  buoyant  with  hope 
and  anticipation  of  soon  reaching  New 
Orleans,  the  wind  still  continued  in  our 
favor,  and  we  very  pleasantly  and  swiftly 
stretched  away  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  next  began  to  look  out  for  a  pilot. 
When  we  got  up  the  last  morning  before 
arriving  at  the  anchorage  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  we  found  that  the 
water  had  changed  from  its  deep  ocean 
blue  and  was  already  contaminated  by 
the  light  muddy  water  of  the  Mississippi; 
and  then,  when  the  pilot  boat  came  along 
side  and  the  pilot  got  on  board,  there 
came  in  with  him  a  feeling  of  security 
and  satisfaction.  He  was  an  assurance 
of  safety,  and  seemed  a  sort  of  am- 
phibious animal  to  convey  us  from  the 
dangers  of  the  deep  to  the  security  of 
terra  firma. 

"At  the  bar  we  found  a  ship  (the 
Golconda)  which  had  started  from  Eng- 
land two  weeks  before  us,  detained  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  on  account  of  the 
shallowness  of  the  water.  We  should 
have  remained  there  too  had  not  our 
crafty  old  captain  represented  his  ship  as 
drawing  less  water  than  she  really  did. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  two  or 
three  hours  a  huge  Mississippi  steam- 
boat came  alongside,  and  having  bound 
herself  to  us,  very  soon  carried  us 
safely  inside  the  bar.  Then  another  boat 
of  similar  appearance  took  hold  of  us, 
and  we  began  to  ascend  the  far  famed 
and  mighty  Mississippi. 

"We  entered  the  river  by  the  south- 
west channel,  and  passed  the  Balize  or 
pilot  station   on  the    east,  about    three 


miles  from  the  bar,  and  the  light  house 
on  the  west  about  four  miles  inland. 
Then  we  passed  Forts  Jackson,  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Leon  at  the  English  turn, 
then  the  battle  ground  where  the  Eng- 
lish under  command  of  Sir  Edward 
Packenham,  were,  in  1814-15,  so  signally 
defeated  in  attempting  an  invasion  ot 
New  Orleans. 

"The  distance  from  the  bar  to  New 
Orleans  is  between  ninety  to  one  hun- 
dred miles,  and  the  Jersey  was  four  days 
in  being  towed  up.  For  thirty  miles 
from  the  entrance  to  the  channel  nothing 
is  seen  but  muddy  swamps  and  rushes, 
but  above  Fort  Jackson  the  plantations 
commence,  which  are  rather  small  at 
first,  but  as  we  approached  New  Orleans 
they  become  finer  and  larger.  The 
banks  on  the  side  of  the  river  are  very 
low,  and  as  far  up  as  New  Orleans  they 
present  the  same  general  appearance. 
*  *  *  We  arrived  at  New  Orleans 
on  the  twenty-first  of  March,  having  had 
quite  a  pleasure  trip  of  a  little  over  six 
weeks  duration.  The  number  of  miles 
traveled  is  seldom  less  than  five  thousand 
miles,  although  the  geographical  distance 
from  Liverpool  to  this  port,  is  only  about 
four  thousand  four  hundred  miles. 

"Just  before  we  got  to  New  Orleans, 
we  were  told  to  look  out  for  thieves,  in 
the  shape  of  boarding-house  runners, 
and,  although  we  could  not  keep  them 
off  the  ship,  we  made  up  our  minds  they 
should  not  go  below.  We  therefore 
stationed  four  men  at  each  hatchway, 
with  instructions  to  allow  none  but  pas- 
sengers to  go  down.  We  soon  found  the 
benefit  of  this  arrangement,  as  it  was  as 
much  as  the  guards  could  do  to  keep  the 
blackguards  on  deck.  They  swore  that 
they  had  friends  below,  and  when  asked 
for  their  names  they  generally  gave  some 
of  the  commonest  Irish  names.  This, 
however,  was  quite  a  failure  as  there  was 
not  an  Irishman  among  the  passengers. 
One  fellow  when  told  that  there  was  no 
Pat  Murphy  on  board,  said  it  was  a  lie, 
as  he  never  knew  a  ship  without  one. 
But  finding  our  guards  steady  and  not  to 
be  intimidated,  they  gave  it  up  as  a  bad 
job,  and  departed  vowing  vengeance  to 
the  Mormons. 
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"We  had  now  entered  the  great  Re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  and  had  ascended  from  ninty  to 
one  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  *  *  *  and  our  ship 
was  moored  along  side  the  levee  of  the 
thriving  city  of  New  Orleans, 

"Here  the  emigrants  were  met  by 
Elder  John  Brown,  the  agent  appointed 
by  the  Church  authorities  to  receive  and 
forward  them  to  St  Louis.  This  gentle- 
man rendered  every  assistance  to  the 
passengers  in  disembarking,  etc.,  and 
acted  in  concert  with  Geo.  Halliday,  who 
had  led  the  company  over  the  sea,  in 
giving  advice  to  the  emigrants,  and 
protecting  them  from  depredations.  *  *  * 
The  advice  given  to  the  emigrants  was 
so  well  observed  that  as  a  general  thing 
they  escaped  the  numerous  evils  with 
which  all  foreigners  arriving  at  this  place 
are  beset. 

"Owing  to  the  promptness  of  Elder 
Brown,  the  steamboat,  John  Simonds, 
was  soon  engaged  for  the  passengers.  The 
passage  for  adults  was  two  dollars  and 
twenty- five  cents,  for  children  between 
fourteen  and  three  years,  half  price,  and 
those  under  three  went  free." 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  may 
add  that  six  marriages  were  solemnized 
on  board  the  Jersey.  Elder  Halliday 
remained  at  New  Orleans  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  Elvira  Owen,  and  Elders 
John  Hyde  and  William  Parry  took 
charge  of  the  Saints  in  going  up  the 
river.  At  St.  Louis,  Elder  Isaac  C. 
Haight  had  made  arrangements  with  the 
Keokuk  and  St.  Louis  packet  line  to 
take  the  Saints  from  one  boat  to  another 
free  of  drayage  expenses,  so  that  the 
emigrants  were  not  detained  in  St.  Louis. 
The  Jersey  company  did  not  stay  there 
over  night. 

After  a  prosperous  passage,  lasting  a 
few  days  only,  the  company  landed 
safely  in  Keokuk.  (Millennial  Slar,  Vol. 
XV,  pp,  121,  282,  329.) 

Sixty  -  fourth  Company.  —  Elvira 
Owen. — 345  Saints.  Under  the  direction 
of  Joseph  W.  Young,  who  had  presided 
over  the  Preston  Conference,  a  company 
of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  Saints 
sailed  from  Liverpool  on  the  fifteenth  of 


February,  1853,  on  board  the  ship  Elvira 
Owen.  Among  the  emigrating  Saints 
was  Jonathan  Midgley  who  had  presided 
over  the  Manchester  conference. 

On  the  twenty-third  of  March,  1853, 
after  a  most  speedy  voyage  lasting  only 
thirty-six  days,  the  Elvira  Owen  arrived 
at  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Three  births,  three  marriages  and 
three  deaths  occurred  during  the  voyage. 
There  were  a  few  cases  of  small-pox, 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  fatal,  and 
the  disease  did. not  spread  to  any  great 
extent.  Captain  Owen  treated  the  Saints 
with  much  kindness,  especially  the  sick, 
and  a  memorial,  expressive  of  their  grati- 
tude for  his  fatherly  conduct  to  all,  was 
presented  to  him  by  the  passengers. 

After  being  detained  at  the  bar  several 
days  the  Elvira  Owen  was  towed  up  the 
river,  and  the  emigrants  landed  in  New 
Orleans  on  the  thirty-first  of  March. 
Proceeding  up  the  Mississippi  River  the 
emigrants  arrived  in  Keokuk  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April,  being  two  days  short 
of  two  months  from  Liverpool,  which 
was  considered  an  extraordinarily  rapid 
journey.  (Millennial  Slar,  Vol,  XV, 
pp.  154,  288  and  361). 

Sixty-fifthCompany. — International, 
425  Saints.  The  ship  International,  Cap- 
tain Brown,  with  a  company  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-five  Saints,  under 
the  presidency  of  Elder  Christopher 
Arthur,  sailed  from  Liverpool,  February 
28th,  1853.  Elder  John  Lyon,  author  of 
the  "Harp  of  Zion,"  and  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  Glasgow  conference,  and  R. 
G.  Frazer,  who  had  presided  over  the 
missionary  work  in  Londonderry,  were 
included  in  the  company.  They  arrived 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  twenty-third  of 
April.  During  the  voyage  seven  deaths, 
seven  births,  aud  five  marriages  took 
place.  The  following  interesting  account 
of  the  voyage  is  given  by  Elder  Christo- 
pher Arthur,  in  a  letter  to  President  S. 
W.  Richards: 

"Never,  I  believe,  since  the  days  of  old 
Captain  Noah,  until  the  present  emigra- 
tion, has  a  more  respectable  company  of 
Saints  crossed  the  wide  deluge  of  waters, 
to  be  freed  from  Babylon's  corruption, 
than    has    sailed    in    the    International. 
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After  we  left  the  shores  of  old  England, 
we  entered  into  the  following  order:  I 
summoned  a  meeting  of  all  the  Priesthood, 
and  when  we  had  ascertained  the  num- 
ber and  standing  of  each  person,  we 
divided  the  ship  into  eight  wards,  and 
appointed  six  Traveling  Elders  for  the 
steerage,  and  two  Elders  for  the  second 
cabin,  each  Elder  holding  his  ward  as  a 
branch  of  the  International  Conference, 
and  having  authority  over  the  same,  to 
hold  meetings  each  morning,  and  other- 
wise to  preside  over  all  their  affairs, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal.  These 
Elders  were  to  be  held  amenable  to  the 
General  Council,  in  seeing  after  the 
Saints'  welfare,  and  were  to  report  the 
same  every  Thursday  evening,  viz:  state 
of  health,  sickness,  behavior,  standing, 
etc.  They  were  to  be  assisted  by  a  Priest 
or  Teacher,  in  carrying  out  the  above 
measures.  I  also  appointed  meetings  to 
be  held  every  evening  for  worship,  testi- 
mony bearing,  teaching,  etc.,  under  the 
prescribed  order,  which  was  carried  fully 
into  effect. 

"The  Saints,  without  exception,  have 
enjoyed  a  great  amount  of  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  our  hearts  have  been  made  to 
rejoice  in  the  gifts  and  blessings  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  such  as  speaking  in  tongues, 
interpretation,  prophesying,  and  in  a 
flood  of  intelligence  being  poured  out 
upon  us  in  rich  effusion  through  the 
Priesthood.  •  These  things  and  the  good 
conduct  of  the  Saints,  have  had  a  happy 
result  in  bringing  many  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  And  I  am  now  glad  to 
inform  you  that  we  have  baptized  all  on 
board,  except  three  persons.  We  can 
number  the  captain,  first  and  second 
mates,  with  eighteen  of  the  crew,  most  of 
whom  intend  going  right  through  to  the 
Valley.  The  carpenter  and  eight  of  the 
seamen  are  Swedish,  German  and  Dutch. 
There  are  two  negroes  and  others  from 
Otaheite,  etc.  Many  of  them  have  al- 
ready testified  to  the  truth  of  this  work, 
and  are  rejoicing  in  the  anticipation  of 
building  up  Zion. 

"The  others  baptized  were  friends  of 
the  brethren.  The  number  baptized  in 
all  is  forty-eight,  since  we  left  our  native 
shores. 


"The  captain  is  truly  a  noble,  gener. 
ous-hearted  man;  and  to  his  honor  I  can 
say  that  no  man  ever  left  Liverpool  with 
a  company  of  Saints,  more  beloved  by 
them,  or  who  has  been  more  friendly  and 
social  than  he  has  been  with  us;  indeed, 
words  are  inadequate  to  express  his 
fatherly  care  over  us  as  a  people;  our 
welfare  seemed  to  be  near  to  his 
heart.  « 

"The  whole  ship's  company  have  been 
free  from  sickness  of  any  kind,  except 
the  ordinary,  malady  of  sea-sickness, 
which  was  of  no  consequence  materially 
to  those  afflicted.  We  have  had  five 
weeks  of  head  winds  and  some  heavy 
gales,  in  which  our  good  ship  was  nearly 
tossed  upside  down,  having  only  dis- 
tanced in  that  time  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred miles  from  Liverpool.  But,  won- 
derful to  relate,  in  fifteen  days  we  nearly 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
sailing  most  days  at  the  rate  of  two- 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  per  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"The  sea  and  the  winds  seemed  to 
conspire  together,  to  frustrate  your 
prophesyings  concerning  us;  still  my 
mind  reverted  to  your  words  which  in- 
spired me  with  faith  to  look  for  the 
fulfilment  of  them,  for  which  I  am  truly 
thankful  to  our  God. 

"On  the  sixth  of  April,  we  held  the 
twenty-third  anniversary  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Church,  which  was,  in 
our  circumstances,  a  splendid  affair. 
Early  in  the  morning,  a  goodly  number 
of  brethren  assembled  on  the  forecastle, 
and  fired  six  rounds  of  musketry  to 
usher  in  our  festivities.  At  half  past 
ten  we  marched  in  regular  procession 
to  the  poop  deck,  in  the  following  order: 

*  *  President  and  Counselors,  with 
sashes  and  white  rosettes  on  their 
breasts,  who  took  their  seats  with  their 
backs  to  the  main-mast.  After  them 
followed  twelve  young  men  appropriately 
robed,  each  with  a  white  rod  in  his  hand, 
with  sashes,  rosettes,  etc.  Then  fol- 
lowed twelve  young  women  mostly 
dressed  in  light  dresses,  each  holding  in 
her  hand  a  scroll  of  white  paper,  bearing 
the  significient  motto,  "Utah's  rights," 
adorned  with  ribbon  and  white  rosettes- 
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The  young  men  took  their  seats  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Presidency,  and  the 
young  women  on  the  left.  Then  fol- 
lowed twelve  old,  venerable  men, 
dressed  similar  to  the  young  men,  each 
carrying  a  Bible  and  Book  of  Mormon  in 
his  hand,  led  on  by  Father  Waugh,  who 
read  portions  out  of  each  book,  illus- 
trative of  this  Latter-day  work. 

"We  then  took  the  Sacrament,  and 
attended  to  the  celebration  of  four  mar- 
riages, which  finished  our  forenoon  ser- 
vice. 

"At  two  o'clock  we  met,  and  took  our 
seats  as  formerly,  and  after  an  address 
from  the  President,  songs,  speeches,  and 
recitations,  commemorative  of  the  oc- 
casion, followed  in  due  order  for  three 
hours.  Henry  Maiben,  from  Brighton, 
composed  and  sung  a  song  graphically 
and  wittily  portraying  our  happy  com- 
pany, and  our  progress  from  Liverpool. 

"In  the  evening  we  met  on  the  quarter 
deck,  and  skipped  the  light  fantastic  toe 
until  a  late  hour.  During  the  whole  day, 
everything  was  done  with  the  highest 
decorum,  and  I  can  say,  to  the  credit 
of  the  company,  that  a  more  harmonious 
festival  was  never  before  held  on  the 
high  seas.     *    *    *    * 

"I  am  happy  to  say,  we  called  Brother 
(Captain)  Brown  with  others  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship  to  office,  Brother 
Brown  to  that  of  an  Elder." 

From  New  Orleans  the  Saints  con- 
tinued the  journey  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  Keokuk,  Iowa.  {Millennial 
Star,  Vol.  XV,  pp  169,  358,  361,  443.) 

Sixty -sixth  Company. —  Falcon,  324 
Saints.  The  ship  Falcon,  with  three 
hundred  and  twenty  four  Saints  on 
board,  under  the  direction  of  Elder 
Cornelius  Bagnall,  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
England,  on  the  twenty-sixth  (or  twenty- 
eighth)  of  March,  1853.  After  a  success- 
ful voyage  she  arrived  in  New  Orleans  on 
the  eighteenth  of  May.  Four  children 
died  during  the  voyage,  but  the  general 
health  of  the  company  was  good.  From 
New  Orleans  Elder  John  Brown,  the 
Church  emigration  agent  at  New  Orleans, 
accompanied  the  Saints  up  the  river. 
They  landed  in  St.  Louis  May  27th,  and 
re-embarked  for  Keokuk  the  same  day, 


arriving  in  the  latter  place  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June. 

Sixty-seventh  Company. — Camillus, 
228  Saints.  On  the  sixth  of  April,  1853, 
the  ship  Camillus,  Captain  Day,  cleared 
from  Liverpool,  having  on  board  a  com- 
pany of  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Saints,  under  the  Presidency  of  Curtis  E. 
Bolton.  The  company  included  Elder 
John  Kelley,  who  had  presided  over  the 
Isle  of  Man  conference,  and  a  company 
of  Manx  Saints.  Elder  Wm.  Clayton 
and  Levi  E.  Riter  returned  to  America 
with  this  company,  which,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage,  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
and  thence  proceeded  up  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  outfitting  place  near  Keokuk, 
where  they  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
June.  This  closed  the  emigration  from 
Great  Britain  for  1853. 

Sixty-eighth  Company.  — Page,  17 
souls.  In  the  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  XV, 
page  587,  appears  the  following  editorial 
notice: 

"Arrival  from  Germany."  Four 
or  five  families  of  Saints,  numbering  in 
all  seventeen  souls,  left  Hamburg  on  the 
thirteenth  of  August,  (1853)  and  arrived 
at  Liverpool  (England)  on  the  sixteenth, 
with  the  expectation  of  sailing  about  the 
twenty-fourth  for  New  Orleans.  Elder 
Daniel  Gam  accompanied  them  to  Liver- 
pool. The  company  are  en  route  for 
Great  Salt  Lake  City;  Elder  Garn  re- 
turns to  Hamburg." 

These  were  the  first  Saints  who  emi- 
grated directly  from  any  of  the  countries 
now  embraced  in  the  Great  German 
Empire,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn.  Some  of  them  were  from  Flens- 
burg,  in  Schleswig,  which  at  that  time 
belonged  to  Denmark,  and  where  the 
late  Elder  H.  P.  Jensen  had  organized  a 
branch  of  the  Church  in  the  spring  of 
1853.  This  first  company  of  German 
Saints  crossed  the  sea  from  Hamburg  to 
Hull,  and  thence  went  by  rail  to  Liver- 
pool, where  they  embarked  on  the  ship 
Page,  a  sailing  vessel,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1853,  and  set  sail  for  New  Orleans,  to- 
gether with  nearly  three  hundred  Irish 
emigrants,  all  non-"Mormons."  After  a 
voyage  of  eight  weeks  duration,  the 
Page  arrived  safely  in  New  Orleans.from 
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where  the  little  company  of  Saints  pro- 
ceeded up  the  Mississippi  river  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  There  they  remained  during 
the  winter  of  1853-54,  and  all  finally  left 
the  Church,  except  three,  namely:  Daniel 
F.  Lau,  (who  is  now  the  Bishop  of  Soda 
Springs,  Idaho),  Fred  Fichzer  and  Eliza- 
beth Arens.  These  three  came  to  Utah 
in  1854,  crossing  the  plains  in  Thomas 
William's  freight  company.  The  seven- 
teen souls  who  sailed  from  Liverpool 
consisted  of  a  Brother  Bender  (the  leader 
of  the  company),  wife  and  child;  Daniel 
F.  Lau,  an  unmarried  man,  a  Brother 
Long,  wife  and  child;  Brother  Newman 
and  family;  Fred  Fichzer  and  wife,  and 
Elizabeth  Arens,  an  unmarried  woman. 


In  1853,  Keokuk,  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Mississippi  river,in  southeastern  Iowa, 
was  selected  as  an  outfitting  place  for  the 
Saints  who  should  cross  the  plains,  and 
from  there  the  long  overland  journey  was 
commenced  to  the  Valley,  instead  of 
from  Winter  Quarters  or  Kanesville,  as  in 
previous  years.  This  change  in  outfit- 
ting place  made  the  journey  with  teams 
three  hundred  miles  farther  than  hereto- 
fore. 

Elder  Isaac  C.  Haight,  who  was  the 
Church  emigration  agent  at  the  outfitting 
point,  selected  a  very  healthy  camping 
place  at  Keokuk,  on  a  bluff  near  the  river, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  wood  and 
grass  handy.  The  citizens  of  Keokuk 
manifested  a  benevolent  feeling  to- 
wards the  Saints,  which  was  highly  ap 
predated  by  them. 

The  first  emigrants  from  Europe  ar- 
rived in  Keokuk  early  in  April.  The 
Elvira  Owens  company  arrived  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April;  the  Falcon  com- 
pany arrived  in  the  beginning  of  June, 
the  Camillus  company  about  the  middle 
of  the  same  month,  and  by  the  eighteenth 
of  June  there  were  about  one  thousand 
of  the   Saints   on  the  camping  ground. 

While  the  Saints  were  encamped  at 
Keokuk  good  health  as  a  rule  prevailed 
among  them;  also  a  most  excellent  spirit, 
and  one  of  the  Elders  writes  that  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  great  pleasure  to  walk 
through  their  camps  in  the  evening,  and 
hear  their  songs  of  praise  and   humble 


petitions  as  they  offered   them   up   from 
their  tents  and  wagons. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  prices  paid 
for  oxen,  cattle,  and  the  general  outfit 
necessary  for  crossing  the  plains,  some 
of  the  Saints  did  not  get  through  as 
comfortably  as  they  had  anticipated;  but 
nearly  all  who  left  the  shores  of  Europe 
with  the  intention  of  going  to  the  Valley 
that  season,  were  enabled  jto  do  so. 

The  wagon  companies  left  Keokuk  in 
the  following  order: 

Elder  J.  W.  Young  started  with  thirty- 
two  wagons  of  the  £\o  Saints,  and  about 
ten  wagons  of  others. 

Elder  Cyrus  H.  Wheelock  followed 
with  thirty  wagons  of  the  £\o  and  P.  E. 
Fund  Saints,  and  ten  or  fifteen  wagons  of 
others. 

Elder  C.  V.  Spencer  started  next  with 
about  forty  wagons,  sent  out  by  the 
P.  E.  Fund  company. 

Elder  Appleton  M.  Harmon  followed 
with  twenty  two  wagons  of  the  P.  E. 
Fund  Saints. 

Elder  John  Brown  started  about  the 
twentieth  of  June  with  ten  wagons  of  the 
£\o  and  P.  E.  Fund  Saints,  and  ten 
wagons  of  others. 

This  was  the  last  company  of  the  sea- 
son, according  to  Elder  Brown's  state- 
ment: but  it  is  possible  that  other  com- 
panies, not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing, 
crossed  the  plains  that  year.  There  was 
at  least  one,  namely,  the  Scandinavian 
company,  which  left  Keokuk  on  the 
twenty-first  of  May,  and  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  on  the  thirtieth  of  September. 
The  last  company  under  Captain  Brown 
arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  October. 

No  information,  to  speak  of,  is  at  hand 
concerning  the  overland  journey  of  these 
companies.  The  Deseret  News,  in  which 
some  particulars  naturally  would  be 
given,  suspended  publication  for  lack  of 
paper  from  July  30th  to  October  1st;  and 
the  Millennial  Star,  which,  as  a  rule, 
copied  such  matters  from  the  News  in 
those  early  days,  contains  nothing  further 
than  what  has  already  been  culled  in  the 
foregoing. 

The  Deseret  News  of  October  15,  1853, 
says:  "The  emigrating  Saints  are  coming 
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in  rapidly;  and  it  is  expected  that  emi- 
gration will  close  for  the  season  about 
the  fifteenth,  except  a  few  merchant 
trains." 

Besides  the  European  emigration  a 
large  company,  under  Captain  Daniel  A. 
Miller,  consisting  mostly  of  the  last 
Saints  from  the  Pottawattamie  country, 


left  the  camp  ground  at  Winter  Quarters 
June  9th,  1853,  and  arrived  in  Salt  Lake 
City  September  9th,  1853.  This  com- 
pany numbered  two-hundred  and  eighty- 
two  souls,  who  traveled  with  seventy 
wagons,  twenty-seven  horses  and  four 
hundred  and  seventy  head  of  cattle. 

Andrezu  Jenson 


CONFESSION. 


Oh  maid!  with  thy  tresses  waved  and  golden — 

With  thy  red, curved  lips, and  thine  azure  eyes — 
Thy  flesh  of  pearl  with  its  pink  bloom  holden 
To  open  out  like  a  bud's  surprise. 

My  heart  like  a  slave  in  thy  charms  lies  fettered, 

Like  a  slave — starts,  throbs,  beats  fast,  stands 
still- 
Has  its  happiness  ever  barred  or  bettered 

By  thy  sweet  caprice  or  thy  cruel  will. 
Yet  I  would  not  wrest  from  its  self-sought  prison 

The  victim  meshed  in  thy  untaught  wiles, 
For  pain  itself  is  a  field  elysian — 

If  lit  anon  by  thy  loving  smiles. 


We  have  strolled  alone  in  the  summer  weather, 
'Neath  the  dreamful  blue  of  the  starlit  skies — 

We  have  sat  at  the  opera,  dear,  together, 
And  trembled  at  love-thrilled  minstrelsies — 

Then  what  to  me  were  the  sweet-vjiced  singers, 
The  brilliant  house,  and  the  light  and  throng, 

Oh!  about  thee,  love,  and  within  thee,  lingers 
The  haloed  grace  of  all  light  and  song. 

How  oft  on  my  lips  have  warm  words  trembled 
Words  that  would  blind  with  their  light  of  love; 

Yet  my  faltering  tongue  has  ever  dissembled 
Hopes  that  confession  has  yearned  to  prove. 


Yet  I  know  sometime  in  the  summer  weather, 
As  we  walk  alone  neath  the  silver  moon, 

Or  sit  at  the  opera,  dear,  together, 
And  hear  the  lilt  of  some  sweet  love  tune — 


Each  mood  that  I  see  thee  in  but  fastens 

The  spell  which  the  first  sweet  meeting  knew 
The  dullest  hour  in  thy  presence  hastens 
And  gathers  tinges  of  roseate  hue. 

I  shall  risk  all  things  for  thy  heart's  sweet  treasure 

I  shall  lose  all  fear  in  my  hope  of  bliss — ■ 
And  breathe  the  tale  of  my  love's  full  measure 
In  a  hushed,  sweet  vow,  or  a  raptured  kiss. 

Josephine  Spencer. 


SYMPATHY. 


There  is  a  time  when  sadness  bows  the  heart, 

There  is  a  time  when  sorrow's  keenest  dart 

Comes  piercing  through  the  burning,  burdened  breast; 

There  is  a  time  when  all  the  world  is  dark, 

When  life  may  not  a  gleam  of  gladness  mark, 

The  soul  grow  heavy,  woefully  oppressed. 

Oh  then  to  turn  to  some  one  that  we  love, 
Whose  heart's  responsive  chords,  our  own  above, 
Throb  trembling,  in  a  unison  divine, — 
Whose  eyes  flash  back  the  fire  our  own  emit, 
And  tears  upon  responsive  eyelids  flit, — 
Whose  bosom  holds  a  benison  benign. 

Whose  face's  flush  reflects  our  own  red  blood, 
And  ready  hands  meet  ours  in  feeling's  flood, — 
Whose  shoulder  for  the  head  becomes  a  rest; 
For  that  which  moves  the  soul  is  understood 
By  spirits  sympathetic,  true,  and  good, 
When  heart  and  mind  and  lips  have  all  confessed. 

Genevieve  Lucile  Browne- 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City,      -      August,  1892. 


SALT   LAKE   NORMAL  CLASS. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  made  by  the 
officers  of  the  Salt  Lake  Stake,  there 
gathered  on  the  morning  of  August  first, 
at  the  Latter-day  Saints  College,  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  prepared  to  take  a 
week's  course  of  study  in  the  Manual, 
that  they  might  be  able,  through  the  in- 
structions received,  to  teach  the  same  in 
their  respective  societies  during  the  com- 
ing winter. 

Shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  the  class 
was  called  to  order  and  organized 
into  a  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, with  Brother  Willard  Done  as 
President,  he  choosing  H.  W.  Matthews 
of  South  Taylorsville  and  D.  J.  Lang  of 
the  Fifteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  as  his 
Counselors.  Levi  Young  was  elected  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  G.  C.  Lambert  as 
Assistant  Secretary.  Remarks  were 
made  by  Brothers  Willard  Done  and 
Joseph  H.  Felt,  stating  the  object  for 
which  they  were  gathered,  and  the  re- 
sults which  could  be  obtained  through 
study  and  perseverance.  The  hours  de- 
cided upon  for  class  exercises  were,  7:30, 
A.  m.,  10:30,  a.  m.,  and  7:30,  p.  m. 

After  consultation  the  presiding  officers 
decided  upon  the  following  as  the  lessons 
for  the  week:  Theology,  Old  Testament, 
New  Testament,  Church  History,  and 
Science.  The  roll  of  the  class,  when 
perfected,  showed  representatives  from 
the  following  associations: 

First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth, 
Sixth,  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  Fifteenth,Sixteenth,  Nineteenth, 
Twentieth,  Twenty- first,  Twenty-second, 
and  Twenty-third  wards,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Sugar  House,  Mill  Creek,  East  Mill 
Creek,  Union,  Dry  Creek,  Bluff  Dale, 
South  Jordan,  North  Jordan,  West  Jor- 
dan, Pleasant  Green,  North  Point,  South 
Cottonwood,  Big  Cottonwood,  South 
Taylorsville  and  Brighton. 


Thursday  evening  a  lecture  was  given 
by  Brother  Willard  Done,  on  the  proper 
way  to  conduct  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Man- 
ual. At  the  10:30  a.  m.  session,  Friday,  a 
lecture  was  given  on  the  regulating  of 
political  meetings,  and  literary  societies. 
At  the  Friday  evening  session  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  read,  and  unani- 
mously adopted:  « 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Y. 
M.M.I. A.  Manual  Training  Class: 

Dear  Brethren: — We,  your  commit- 
tee.appointed  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations  of  this 
Stake  holding  future  sessions  of  this  kind, 
and  to  make  any  other  suggestions  they 
might  think  proper,  beg  leave  to  report: 

First.  We  think  we  voice  the  feelings  of 
every  member  of  this  class  when  we  say, 
that  the  labors  of  this  week  will  mark  a 
new  epoch  in  the  history  of  Mutual  Im- 
provement, and  that  the  good  results 
will  be  seen  during  the  coming  winter  in 
an  increase  of  life,  spirit,  and  uniformity 
of  purpose  and  action. 

Second.  We  respectfully  recommend 
to  the  Stake  Superintendency  that  steps 
be  taken  to  organize  and  perpetuate  an 
organization  of  this  kind,  to  which  each 
Association  in  this  Stake  may  send  re- 
presentatives to  receive  instruction  in  the 
Manual,  and  upon  any  other  subject  that 
wisdom  may  dictate. 

Third.  We  recommend  that  the  details 
as  to  the  frequency  of  these  meetings, 
how  and  where  they  shall  be  held,  etc., 
be  left  to  the  Stake  Superintendency. 

Fourth.  That  the  records  of  this  class 
be  used  as  a  foundation  for  future  work. 

Fifth.  We  also  recommend  that  a 
synopsis  of  our  week's  labor  be  pub- 
lished in  the  next  issue  of  the  Contribu- 
tor and  in  the  Evening  News. 

Sixth.  That  we,  as  representatives  of 
the  Associations  of  this  Stake,  do  tender 
to   Brother  Willard  Done,  as  a  mark  of 
appreciation,  our  sincere  thanks,  for  the 
kind,  courteous,  and  gentlemanly  manner 
in  which  he  has  presided  over  our  deliber- 
ations, and  for  the  good  instructions  given. 
Joseph  H.  Dean, 
S.  W.  Jenkirison, 
H.   W.  Matthezvs. 
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Saturday  morning  the  class  adjourned, 
and  held  a  reunion  at  Garfield  Beach  in 
the  afternoon. 

In  glancing  over  the  labors  of  the 
class  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  called,  has  been 
accomplished.  The  system  was  thorough- 
ly investigated,  and  all  those  assembled 
had  an  opportunity  to  prove  this  method, 


and  whatever  prejudice  may  have  existed 
in  the  minds  of  those  attending,  has  been 
removed.  The  result  obtained  must 
make  itself  felt  in  future  work,  and  if  each 
association  will  put  into  practice  these 
lessons  they  will  soon  make  rapid  strides 
in  the  scale  of  progress,  and  their  influ- 
ence will  be  felt  in  every  community. 
S.    W .  J  en  kin  son 
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owder. 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes— 40  Years  the  Standard. 

A  Pure  Cream  of  Tartar  Powder. 
Superior  to  every  other  known. 

Delicious  Cake   and   Pastry,  Light   Flaky   Biscuit. 

Griddle    Cakes,    Palatable    and    Wholesome. 

No  other  baking  powder  does  such  work. 


LIVERPOOL  1  LONDON  |  GLOBE 

INSURANCE      COMPANY. 

Fire  Assets,        -  -        $19,559,102 

Premiums    Received    1889,        -  6,740,238 

Losses  Paid    1889,        -  3,847,039 


E.  J. 

1 0 »     }<- , 

GRANT  k  C0M              |  CROOKS  &  WARREN, 

4- 

^.&E3XTTS,                J        ^a                      Resident  Managers. 

Salt  Lake  City.  8                                                 Chicago,   111- 

The  Business  Man's  Friend.' 
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FOR    NEATNESS    OF    WORK, 

EASE    OF    MANIPULATION, 

DURABILITY  AND   SPEED,  the 

REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER 


IS     UNEQUALED, 


For  full  particular? 
call  or  address 


F.  E.  McGURRIN,  403  sSlVgrleaskse  !rVyLD,N< 


■>hS^EH<- 


CP[(5RIBU$0R. 


ESTABLISHED     1879. 
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the  conclusion  of  the  Twelfth  Volume  of  THE 
CONTRIBUTOR  (which  is  now  bound  and  ready 
for  delivery),  its  publishers  extend  thanks  to  the 
people  for  their  extensive  patronage,  and  take  pleasure 
in  announcing  some  of  the  new  features  to  be  intro- 
duced in  early  numbers  and  to  be  followed  as  rapidly  as  possible 
by  others,  which  will  not  only  maintain  for  the  magazine  its 
enviable  reputation  as  the  leading  magazine  of  home  literature, 
but  secure  for  it  a  prominent  place  among  the  enterprising  first- 
class  literary  magazines  of  the  country. 

Columbus  and  the  Discovery  and  Peopling 

of  America:  An  Illustrated  series  of  Historical  Studies,  to 
prepare  readers  for  an  appreciation  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anni- 
versary and  the  great  World's  Fair  at  Chicago. 

The  Birthplaces  of  the  Prophets:  A  series  of 
descriptive  sketches  made  by  Junius  F.  Wells.  During  the  present 
summer  the  author  has  visited  Sharon,  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont; 
Whitingham,  Vermont ;  Farmington,  Connecticut ;  Potsdam  and 
Trenton,  New  York,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  describe  the  scenes  surround- 
ing the  birthplaces  of  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young,  Wilford 
Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith,  Daniel  H.  Wells,  and  others  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  the  Church.  These  papers  will  be  handsomely 
illustrated. 

Book  of  Mormon  Lands  and  Cities:  By  Joel 
Ricks,  who  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  travels  of  Book  of 
Mormon  peoples  and  of  the  ruins  of  their  cities.  This  series  will  be 
illustrated. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Battle  Grounds 
will  receive  the  attention  of  Prof.  J.  M.  Tanner,  who  is  collecting 
views  in  New  England  and  writing  a  number  of  sketches  to  accom- 
pany them. 

Missionary  Life  and  Experiences  will  be  treated 
by  representative  Elders  in  Scandinavia,  England  and  the  Southern  . 
States. 

The  Church  Emigration,  by  Andrew  Jenson.  This 
exceedingly  valuable  series  will  be  continued. 

Political  Principles:  We  have  arranged  for  some 
papers  from  well-known  exponents  of  Political  Doctrines,  which  will 
give  readers  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  principles  and 


policies  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic  Parties,  and  be  of  great 
practical  assistance  to  young  men  in  forming  political  opinions  and 
party  connections.  ^ 

In  Fiction  we  shall  present  some  original  serials  and  short 
stories.  Narrative*,  Sketches,  Poetry,  etc,  will  be  as  interesting 
features  of  the  future  numbers  as  of  the  past. 

Association  Intelligence:  We  piopose  in  this  depart- 
ment to  give  the  experiences  and  methods  of  the  most  successful 
Associations  working  under  the  new  MANUAL,  and  publish  valu- 
able correspondence  on  the  subject.  This  department  will  be  open 
to  Association  workers,  for  questions  and  explanations. 

$1000.00.       MUSICAL    CONTEST,       $1000.00. 

In  June,  1892,  there  will  be  given  a  Musical  Contest  for  $1000  00 
T?m£TZ?rw/£r  b-°th  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  THE  CON- 
IKlBljlOR  will  announce  the  particulars  and  conditions  of  this 
the  greatest  of  all  Contests,  from  time  to  time,  as  necessity  suggests. 
lhe™ic  for  the  Vocal  Contest  will  be  published  in  elegant  style 
in  the  Magazine.  J 

The  Magazine  will  be  Enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  one  hundred  pages  or  more  to  Volume  XIII,  and  in  every  way 
that  the  patronage  of  the  people  will  justify  shall  we  improve  it, 
that  it  may  be  in  all  respects  the  representative  of  our  people's 
progress  and  intellectual  development. 

Subscription:  The  subscription  is  Two  Dollars  a  year- 
Binding  Fifty  Cents  a  volume.  For  Two  Dollars  and  Twenty- 
Five  Cents,  in  advance,  we  will  send  the  magazine,  bind  it  at  the 
end  of  the  year  and  return  it  post  free.  We  recommend  every 
subscriber  to  order  it  this  way.  The  magazine  is  thus  doubled  in 
value,  being  read  as  it  comes  out,  and  still  preserved,  a  record  of 
the  best  thought  of  the  times,  which  may  be  referred  to  in  years  to 
come  with  untold  interest.  We  are  assured  by  subscribers,  who 
have  all  the  back  volumes,  that  they  would  not  part  with  them 
for  any  price. 

Binding:  Volumes  bound  in  cloth  at  50  cents  each. 
Missing  numbers  supplied  to  subscribers  at  15  cents  each.  Binding 
Cases  for  any  volume,  25  cents  each.  Fine  Bindings,  Half  Morocco 
gilt,  $1.00  each;  Full  Morocco,  gilt,  $2.00  each. 

Bound  Volumes:  Complete  sets,  Twelve  Volumes,  cloth 
$27.00  per  set;  Half  Morocco,  gilt,  $32.00.  We  will  exchange  any 
other  Bound  Volume  for  volumes  1,  2,  and  4,  unbound,  if  in  good 
condition. 

Special:  We  have  a  limited  number  of  large  engravings  of 
Lieutenant-General  Joseph  Smith  and  of  President  BrJgham  Young. 
Until  our  supply  is  exhausted,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  either  to  sub- 
scribers for  Volume  XIII.  who  pay  $2.50  in  advance  (which  also 
includes  binding).       These  engravings  sell  at  $1.00  each. 

Remit  money  by  P.  0.  note,  registered  letter,  or  draft.  Stamps 
taken  for  amounts  less  than  one  dollar. 

Address,     THE  CONTRIBUTOR  CO., 

Constitution  Building, 
P.  0.  Box  520.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


The  Finest  and  Largest  Variety  of 

rfP  Part$f  Tickets 

Printed  in  the  Latest  and  best  Style*. 

/Heretyapt  priptir^  <?ompai)y, 

J08.   HYRUM   PARRY.  M»n«i" 


—  29  W  South  Temple  St.,  -,   .  _.  _      _.     .  TrTs      ,riTrfv* 

Nenrlu  ono-  So.  Temple  Oat*  SALl       JLArVSli      4,  IT  I 


Utah  Cracker  Factory,. 

HENRY    WALLACE  Manager,  , 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  / 

MR  BRil  OF  FINE  CRACKERS. 

^  SALT    LAKE    CITY. 

^Sold  by  all  Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  the  Territory,"©* 

Jlardy,  You  9^  9  <?o. 

.-.FiRST.-.QC/iss.-. 

pa/r\ily  Qroeeries,    Dry  (Joods, 
Boots  aod  5^oe5- 

5ou/r/  apd  §oui>try  Jrad^  5°''e'te<*. 

fi/^DY,  -  VOdJJ^Q  r  9  -  QO., 

28-30  /T\aip  5t.(  Opp.  Z.  $.  (t[.  L,  $alt  lak;e  Qity, 

0.  \\.  WRDY,  manager. 


THE  DESERET  SAVINGS  BANK. 

WHE  attention  of  those  desiring  to  open  savings  accounts  is  called 
£g  to  the  Desebkt  Savings  Bank,  which  allows  interest  on  deposits 
at  the  rate  of  Five  per  cent,  per  annum,  compounded  quarterly.  Money 
to  loan  on  approved  real  estate  security.     Its  officers  are  as  follows: 


Jokh  Sharp, 

President. 


Moan  Thatchk*, 

Vice- President. 

DIRECTORS. 


E.  A.  Smith, 

CkaUer. 


lomi  Sharp,        H.  Dinwoodxt,  J.  B.  Baritbb,  Ellas  A.  Smith,  F.  W.  JMnraros, 
Jahjh  Sharp,      L.  S.  Hills,        D.  H.  Pkkry,  W.  W.  Rrn»,    Geokoi  Bommwy. 

MOSS8THATGHBt,J.    (X    OOTLKR.  J.   T.    LrTLB. 


R\  \.  THOMAjl 


-M 


m 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 


26,  28,  30, 32  E.  FIRST 

ii:tM  south  st- 

A  1  Ml/. 


•'/nf' 


-xTH^   <lUION   IylNBEX 


For  .*.   QUEENSTOWN   .\  and    .".    LIVERPOOL, 

From  Pier  New  38,  North  River,  Foot  of  Kins-  St.,  New  York,  every  Saturday. 

UtNIMik  3,350  tons  V*nOM\UG-3.-l\&  tons.  b\_kSV<^  6  500  Tons 

kRVLOUk.  5  500  Tov=.  VN\SC0US\U    3.T20  Tons. 

T_ r^P~i  These  Steamers  are  built  of  Iron,  in  water-tight  compartments,  and  are  furnished  with 

every  requisite  to  make  the  passu  ge  across  the  Atlantic  both  safe  and  egreeatle,  having  Bath-room 
Smoking-room .  Drawing-room,  Piano  and  Library;  also  oxperi'  need  Kiirgeon,  Stewardess,  and  Caterer 
on  eaeh  Steamer.  The  State-rooms  are  all  on  I»eefc,  thus*  Insuring  those  greasiest  of 
all  Lnxnrles  at  sea,  perfect  Ventilation  and  Light. 

CABIN   PASSaGE,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  location. 
INTERMEDIATE,  Second  Cabin,  $30,  and  $35.    STEERAGE,  $20. 

Offices,  No.  35,  Broadway.  New  York,        A.  M.  UNDERFT1LL  fr  CO, 
JAMES    JACK,    LOCAL    AGENT,    SALT    LAKE    CITY. 


SUBSCRIBE     FORI    THE 

DESERET  NEWS 

Per  Year. 

Deseret  Evening  News,  $1000 
Deseret  Semi-  Meekly  News,  S.00 
Deseret    Weekly,  -        2.50 

Book  1  Joli  Printing  ani  Book-Biniing. 


PS 


.'-.<■,*■».'*.' 


PRICE  LIST  OF  CHURCH   PUBLICATIONS 


Tub   Dbsbret    News    Company, 
Salt  Lak*  City.  Utah. 


BOOK  07  MORMON,   with    references,    CHlt,   $3.76;  Foil  Bock,  $3.00;    Fail 

Roan,  11.76;  Full  Leather,  embossed,  $1.25;  Fall   Cloth,   embossed,  11.00. 
BOOK  OF  MORMON,  (Large  Print,)  Morocco,  Extra  Gilt,  $8.76;  Leather,  Gilt, 

$3.00 ;  Leather,  $2.25 ;  doth,  $LT5. 
DOCTRINE    AND    COVENANTS,    with  references,   OUt,    $3.11;    Fall  Book, 

$3.00;  Full  Roan,  $1.76;    Full  Leather,  embossed,  $L25;  FuU   Cloth,  em- 
bossed, $1.00. 
SPENCER'S  LETTERS,   Exhibiting  the    most   Prominent   Doctrines   ef   the 

Church,  Fall  Roan,  embossed,  $1.00 ;  Fall  Cloth,  embossed,  Tea 
KEY  TO  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THEOLOGY,   by    Parley    P.  Pratt,    Fall  Roan, 

embossed,  76a;  Full  Cloth,  embossed,  60cts. 
VOICE  OF  WARNINO,  by  Parley  P.   Pratt,  Fall  Roan,  emboased,,  60c;   Fall 

Cloth,  embossed,  35c;  Limp  Cloth,  25c 
PEARL  OF  GREAT  PRICE,  Morocco,  Gilt,  $1.23;  Leather,  OUt,  $U»;  Roan, 

75c ;  Oloth,  embossed,  50cts. 
DOES  THE  BIBLE  SANCTION  POLYGAMY?    Discussion  between  Elder  O. 

Pratt  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Newman,  to  which  Is  added  three  discourses  on  celestial 

marriage  by  Elders  O.  Pratt,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  George  Q.  Cannon,  25cts. 
"MORMON"  DOCTRINE,  Plain  and  Slmple,or  Leaves  from  the  Tree  oi  Life,  an 

explanation  of  the  principles  of  the  Gospel,  In  twelve  tersely  written  chapters, 

followed  by  an  original  poem,  and  an  appendix  giving  scriptural  references 

for  all  the  subjects  treated  upon  In  the  body  of  the  work.     A  handy  volnme 

for  anyone,  25cts. 
OATEOHISM  FOR  CHILDREN.    Exhibiting  the  most  prominent  doctrines  of 

the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  by  John  Jaquee.  Leather, 

40c  ;  Cloth,  25c;  Boards,  20c;  Stiff  Cover,  16c 
A  COMPENDIUM  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  by  Franklin  D.  Richards  and 

James  A  Little.      Leather,  Gilt,  $3.00;  Leather,  $1.60;  Imitation  Leather, 

$1.25;  Cloth,  $1.00. 
BEADY   REFERENCES.     Scripture  texts  arranged  In  subjective  order,  with 

historical  notes.    45c,  56c,  85c,  and  $1.10,  according  to  binding. 
BLOOD  ATONEMENT.    By  C.  W.  Penrose.     Explaining  the  doctrine  as  under. 
stood  by  Latter-day  Saints.    20c 

WHY  WE  PRACTICE  PLURAL  MARRIAGE    By  Helen  Mar  Whitney.    20c 
THE  "MANUSCRIPT  FOUND."     (Spauldlng  Story ).     Paper,  25c  ;  Cloth,  50c; 

Leather,  Gilt,  $1.00. 
TTEMS  ON  PRIESTHOOD.    By  President  John  Taylor.    10c 
rHE  CHURCH  OF  JESUS   CHRIST    OF   LATTER-DAY  SAINTS.      \Jy  John 

Jacques.     10a 
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BROWJNU^tfG     BROS., 

155  MAIN  ST.,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  and  2461  WASHINGTON  AVE.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 

WHOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 
GUNS,  jgb._  THENEWBAKER 

GUK 


BICYCLES, 

FISHING   TACKLE, 

LAWN   TENNIS, 

BASE    BALL 

AND 

CRICKET   GOODS. 


TENTS 

HAMMOCKS, 

WAGON    COVERS 

FIELD  GLASSES. 

BOOTS. 
SHOES,   Etc.,  Etc. 


Agents  for  the  "American  Kambler,"  the  highest  grade  Safety  Bicycle  made;  "Eclipse"  Wheels 
Du  Pom's  Sporting  and  Blasting  Powder;  Safety  Nitro  and  Atlas  Powder  Giant  Caps,  Fuse,  etc.,  etc. 
We  sell  a  24-inch  Safety  Bicycle  for  $25.00;  27-inch,  $35.00;  and  30-inch  for  845.00. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue,  which  we  mail  free  to  any  address. 


TWO  GREAT  AMERICAN  MAGAZINES 


"THE^      CENTURY." 

THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE  is  now  so  well-known  that  to  tell  of  its  past  success  seems 
almost  an  old  story.  The  N.  Y.  Tribune  has  said  that  it  and  its  companion,  St.  Nicholas  for  Young 
Folks,  issued  by  the  same  house,  "are  read  by  every  one  person  in  thirty  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion " 

"~"he  subscription  price  ($4.00)  may  be  remitted  directly  to  the  publishers,  or  single  copies 
may  oe  purchased  of  any  newsdealer.  The  publishers  offer  to  send  a  free  sample  copy — a  recent 
back  number — to  any  one  desiring  it. 

"ST.     NICHOI/AS." 

The  year  1892  will  prove  once  more  that  "no  household  where  tnere  are  cmldren  is  complete 
without  St.  Nicholas."  One  cannot  put  the  spirit  of  St*  Nicholas  into  a  prospectus,  but  the 
publishers  are  glad  to  send  a  full  announcement  of  the  features  for  1892  and  a  single  sample  copy 
to  the  address  of  any  person  mentioning  this  notice  The  magazine  costs  $3.00  a  year.  Address 
The  Century  Co.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


THE    NEW    ENGLAND   MAGAZINE. 

An  illustrated  monthly  Magazine,   a   current   record  of  New  England  life   am 
thought  manifesting    itself  the   world   over.      Single    numbers,    25  cents.-     $300 
per  year. 
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ARPER'S 

PERIODICALS 


a 


© 


HARPER   &  BROS., 


HARPER'S   MAGAZINE,    -         $4.00  a  Year 
HARPER'S    WEEKLY,-  -    |4.ooaYear 

HARPER'S   BAZAR.  -  -         $4.00  a  Year 

HARPER'S  YOUNG   PEOPLE,  $2.00  a  Year 

UNRIVALLED  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 
PERFECT  EXPONENTS  of  the  CIVILISATION  of  the  COUNTRY. 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 


Wm.  Driver  &  Son, 

^Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists. t«~ 

THE  MOST  RELIABLE  DRUG  HOUSE  IN  THE  WEST 

IS  THE   FIRM   OF 

\2\TM.     DRIVER     &     ^OIV, 


Mail  Orders  Receive 
prompt  attention. 


OGDEN,    UTAH. 


-'       - 

CONFECTIONERY. 

'       H  SHIELDS  S  CO.,  4}  *  45  Sale  St,  CHICAGO. 

THOMPSON  &  TAYLOR  SPICE  CO., 

IMPORTERS  AND  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

<KTHE    FINEST  X 

TICES  3^  FLAVORING  EXTRACTS 


KNOWN    TO    THE    TRADE. 


Proprietors  of  the  Famous  Brand  of 


Red  Cross  Lye. 


30,  32,  33,  36,  38,  40  SO.  WATER   STREET,  CH.CAGO. 


FASHIONABLE  and  HEALTHFUL 

™pnt  THE  GENUINE  jflfej3*0*  #% 

u  Jackson  ffi# 

*""  Corset  Waist 

SUPERB  FORMI PERFECT  FIT. 

A  perfect  Corset  and  Waist  combined.     Famous  for  its  style,  graceful  symmetry,  and  healthful  qualities. 
Patented  Feb.  23,  1SS6.  See  patent  stamp  on  each   Waist. 

TAKE  ?33R3?fe  he  JACKSON  CORSET  CO.,  Jackson,  Micb 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  HASN'T   IT,  WRITE  TO  US. 


The  Herald's  Offers  this  Year!! 


EVERY  SUBSCRIBER  to  the  SEMI-WEEKLY 

HERALD 

Receives  a  Number  in  the  great 

$5000  P*:r^mit*rxx  DistritotxtionL 

AS  USUAL. 


The  Americanized  Encyclopaedia  Bntannica, 

THE  LITERARY  SENSATION  OF  THE  AGE.  (Ten  Volumes)  can  be 
had  with  one  year's  Semi- Weekly  Herald  for  $23.00.  The  books  alone  retail 
for  $45.00.  Five  dollars  down  and  the  balance  in  monthly  instalments  will 
secure  the  great  work,  the  paper  and  a  premium  number.  Five  per  cent 
discount  for  cash. 


Gold  and  Silver  Watches  given  Free- 


To  those  sending  a  certain  number  of  subscribers.  An  elegant  $5.00  POLIT- 
ICAL AND  U.  S.  MAP  can  be  had  with  the  Semi- Weekly  Herald  for  $3.75. 
Call  and  satisfy  yourselves  or  ask  your  newsdealer  for  particulars. 

Also  NOTE  THIS  REMARKABLE  OFFER. 

You  can  get  GENERAL  GRANT'S  MEMOIRS  (2  volumes,  the  original 
$7.00  edition),  the  great  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE  one  year,  the  Semi- 
Weekly  Herald,  and  a  premium  number  for  $6.50. 

See  the  Herald  for  further  particulars. 

H.  G.  WHITNEY,  Business  Manager. 

B.  H.  ROBERTS,  Editor  Semi-Weekly  Herald. 


(HE   LEADING    iNSURftNCE     ftfiEMTS     OF    UTAH. 


THE 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure., 

A  cream  of  tarter  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength.— 
Latest  U.  S.  Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO., 

106  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


STATE  BUM  Of  UTAH- 


SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


CAPITAL,      -      $$00,000,00. 

.i'.i'i,",i'.i'ii'i.",M,i'i,'i 

\ 

HEBER  J.  GRANT,  President. 

WM.  B.  PRESTON,  Vice-President. 
HEBER  M.  WELLS,  Cashier. 


-P1 


RECTORS 


JOSEPH  F.  SMITH.  CHARLES  S.  BURTON. 

WILLIAM  H.  ROWE.       NEPHI  W.  CLAYTON. 
ABRAHAM  H.  CANNON.  FRANK  T.  TAYLOR. 
SPENCER  CLAWS0N.    PHILO  T.  FARNSWORTH. 
ELIAS  MORRIS.  RICHARD  W.  YOUNG. 

HENRY  A.  WOOLLEY. 


Receives  Deposits  Payable  on  Demand. 
Loans  Money  on  Approved  Security. 
Draws  Exchange  on  all  Principal  Points. 
Pays  careful  attention  to  Country  Trade. 
Solicits  the  Business  of  the  People  of 
Utah. 


Zion's  Cooperative 

Salt  Lake  City, 

Organized  Oct.,  1868. 

CAPITAL,   $1,250,000. 

OFFICERS: 

President, 

Wilford  Woodruff; 

Vice-President, 

Moses  Thatcher; 

Secretary, 

T.  G.  Webber; 

Treasurer, 
A.  W.  Carlson. 

BRANCH      HOUSES 

at   OGDEN, 

LOGAN,    PROVO, 

and  IDAHO   FALLS. 

Drug  Dept.,  Main  St. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY. 

W.  H.  ROWE,  Assistant  Supt 


JVIereantile.  Institution, 

Utah  Territory. 


DIRECTORS: 

Geo.  Q.  Cannon, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
H.  J.  Grant, 
John  H.  Smith, 
John  Sharp, 
Geo.  Romney, 
J.  R.  Winder, 
H.  Dinwoodey, 
P.  T.  Farnsworth, 
J.  R.  Barnes, 
W.  H.  Rowe. 


MANUFACTURERS,  IM- 
PORTERS, WHOLE- 
SALE AND  RETAIL 
DEALERS  IN  FOR- 
EIGN, DOMESTIC, 
AND  LOCAL  MER- 
CHANDISE. 
T.  G.  WEBBER.General  Supt 


HEBER  J.  GRANT  a  CO.,  GENERAL   AGEN£*S 

60     MAIN     STREET 


